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Farm Home of F. H. Betts, Oswego Co, NY 


FIRST PRIZE PHOTOGRAPH, MOST HOMELIKE, COSY FARMHOUSE 


God made the country, and man made the town; 
What wonder, then, that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most abound, 
And least be threatened in the fields and groves? 


—COowPER. 
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A Revolution in 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


tate antenatal: tniaiaiaiall DDDDII IID 333333 333333 33333333333:3¢ 


the Book Trade 


A Working Library Placed in the Home of Every Intelligent Farmer 


THE COST IS MERELY NOMINAL aananae 
E HEREBY inaugurate an entirely new departure in our book 
trade with our subscribers to the American Agriculturist. We 
know that our subscribers and their families are both honest 
and reliable. We know you will be eager to make use of the 
priceless neta my we offer, but we also know that you will 

not abuse your priv —_ in this respect. 

We know and you know that noinvestment will pay such big returns 
as afew books that we eee youjust the information you need just 
when you most want it. eretofore you have not had such books—1, be- 
cause often they did not exist; 2, because you did not know whether 
they were what you wanted; 3, because they cost too much and had to 
be paid for cash in advance. Now all these obstacles-are done away 
with. 

In the first place, we publish the books you need—or if there is 
sufficient call for a work on some special topic not now covered we will 
ublish a work on it. Each book is written by the accepted authority, or 
etter, by several authorities. Each book thus presents in a plain prac- 
tical way that all can profit by, the essential and reliable information on 
its special subject. In most cases the book combines scientific facts and 
exact knowledge, with directions for applying the same in actual prac- 
tice, such directions being based on actual experience. Sueh books as 


THE TERMS UNPRECEDENTEDLY LIBERAL 








NO CASH IN ADVANCE REQUIRED 


Tobacco Leaf, Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture embody 
not only the latest teachings of science, but also the gist of all the ex 
perience of the most expert growers of tobacco. It is a boiled-down, 
accurate and useful summary of what has been learned about this crop 
up to the present time. No one engaged in growing, curing, selling or 
manufacturing tobacco but what can learn from this book an immense 
number of things each of which may be worth to him many times the 
cost of the book. 

Just so, our books on other subjects are likewise thorough, practical 
and reliable. Don’t confuse these books with the fake theory that gave 
a deserved stigma to “book farming” 50 years ago. Butif you want to be 
up-to-date, and ee to operate your farm and home with the utmost 
pleasure and profit, and with the least labor and expense, then get a 
small number of standard technical books pertaining to your business, 


Our Revolutionary Plan 


enables you to judge what books you want, so that yon will get only such 
as youactually need. The prices have been so reduced and the terms 
are so extraordinary that you cannot afford not to embrace this rare 
opportunity. 


TWO SAMPLE AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES 


Each book is printed on nice paper, handsomely and durably bound in cloth and boards. 


gold. The books are copiously illustrated, with few exceptions. 


250 to 400 pages. 
LIBRARY A 


Greenhouse Management, by L. R. Taft. A treat- 
ise on the management of growing and forcing 


enterprise, either by itself, or connected with 
other branches of agriculture. 


In most cases the cover is beautifully illuminated in 


Unless otherwise stated, each book is 12mo, that is, 5x8 inches in size. Usually 
and reliable handbook on producing eggs and How Crops Grow, by Prof. 8S. W. Johnson. The 
poultry for market, as a profitable business standard guide to a knowledge of agricultural 

plants, their composition, structure and 


The very lat- modes of development and growth; the ger- 


all kinds of flowers, small fruits and vegeta- 
bles under glass. $1.50 


Lind Draining, by Manly Miles. On the prin- 
ciples and practice of draining, with direc- 
tions for laying out and constructing tile 
drains so as to avoid the errors of imperfect 
eonstruction. 


Forage Crops Other than Grasses. How to 
cultivate, harvest and use them, by Thomas 
Shaw, University of Minnesota. Just out. 
“Will work a revolution in animal husband- 
ry.” 


The New Egg Farm, by H. H. Stoddard. Te 
management of poultry ona large scale for 
commercial purposes. A practical manual 


1.00 


GENERAL LIST TO BE SELECTED 





est and must valuable of poultry books. $1.00 mination of seeds and the food of plants ob- 
Small Fruit Culturist, by Andrew 8S. Fuller. tained both from the air and from the soil. $1.50 

Covering the whole ground of propaya.ing American Farm Book, by Richard L. Allen. 

small fruits, their culture, varieties, market- This is the best one-volume comprehensive 

ing, ete. work covering the general field of farming and . 
Our Price for the Set, Library A $5.00 0 Rem. 2.00 


LIBRARY B 
: This includes all of Library A and also the follow- 
ng: 


Landscape Gardening, by F. A. Waugh. A 
treatise on the principles governing outdoor 
art and suggestions for their application to 
rural homes, farm homesteads and the com- 
moner problems of gardening. 50 





FRO 


Insects and Insecticides, by C. M. Weed. A prac- 
tical manual relating to noxious insects, and 
methods of preventing their injuries. 1.50 


Home Pork Making, by A. W. Fulton. For the 
farmer and country butcher in all that per- 
tains to nog slaughtering, curing, preserving 
and storing pork product, with many recipes 
for cooking. 50 


Our Price for Library B $10.00 


M 


In case you have any of the above books, or prefer others in their stead, you have the privilege of selecting to a like value from the list below. 
For further particulars, see our illustrated catalogue, sent free on application. 





Greenhouse Management, by L. R. Taft. $1.50 1 The Study of Breeds, by Thomas Shaw, Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows, by Thos. J. 
Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants, by C. M. | Market Gardening aad Farm Notes, by Burnett and, $1.00 
Allen. 1.50 } Landreth, Kev to Profitable Stock Feeding. A colored 
Parsons on the Rose, by Samuel B. Parsons. 1.¢0 | Soils and Crops of the Farm, by G. E. Morrow ehart of feed and manurial values; the prin- 
Ginseng. Its cultivation, harvesting, mar«et- | and T. F. Hunt. 1.00 cipal crops and feeding rations, and the 
ing and market value, by M. G. Kains. 35 | American Grape Growing and Wine Making, amount and kind of food required daily by 
Irrigacion Farming, by Lute Wilcox.* The aut So. ae , s 1.50 different classes of farm animals. 25 
only complete treatise on water supply ; + ran ah ag tty i |e" ~yt - Vuiler, \ 1.50 Bookkeeping for Farmers, by T. C. Atkeson. 25 
canal construction, reservoirs aud ponds; Cc a eens *Y tur - ef neren uller. - Shepherd's Manual, by Henry Stewart 1.00 
pipes, flumes, and ‘other constructions and Gard ins - ore, y 4 /" nite, 1.00 Hunter and Tr: oN: Winlatiing the béest - 
inethods of supplying water, irrigation of —* ~— ng for Profit, by Peter Henderson. 1.50 jes of h rin a t a 50 
field crops, the garden and orchard and vine- rrigation for Farin, Garden and Orchard, by modes of hunting anc Tapping, oy! 
vard. 1.50 Be aaowses. © mu 1.00 Barn Plans and Outbuildings, 1.00 
Gardening for Pieasuré, by Peter Henderson. 1.50 Shipping ard Coe. ° Hiles. Its Harvest, 1.00 aan Seeee Britain and America and other ot 
The Nut Culturist, by Andrew S. Fuller. 1.50 Apple Culture. by Prof. L. H: Bailey. 15 Practical Taxidermy, by J. H. Battv, 1.00 
The Fruit Garden, by Patrick Barrett. 1.50 Quince Culture, by W. W. Meech. 1.00 Hints to Horse Keepers, by H. W. Herbert, 1.50 
Tobacco Leaf. Its culture, cure, narketing and Swine Husban«ry, by F. D. Coburn. 1.50 The Hop. Its.Culture and Cure, Marketing and 
manufacture, by J. B. Killebrew and Herbert Turkeys and How to Grow Them. Myrick 1.00 Manufacture, by Herbert Myrick, 1.50 
Myrick. 2.00 Profits in Poultry. Useful and ornamental The American Sugar Industry. A practical 
Practical Forestry, by Andrew S. Fuller. 1.50 breeds and their profitable management. 1.00 manual on the cultivation of sugar beets, 
Mushrooms, and & *w to grow them, by Wm. The Family Horse, by Geo, A. Martin. 1.00 sugar cane, and the manufacture of sugar 
Falconer. The t.0st practical work on the Keeping One Cow. A collection o ee essays. 1.00 therefrom, by Herbert Myrick, 1.50 
subject. 1.00 Quiuby’s New Bee Keeping, by L. C. Root. 1.00 The Dairyman’s Manual, by Henry Stewart, 1.50 





AN UNPRECEDENTED OFFER 


Either of the above libraries will be sent (carriage prepaid by us) to 
any subscriber of the American Agriculturist who orders same. No 
money need accompany your order. If on the receipt of the books, you find 
some of them are not what you want, return the few not wanted at once, 
with your selection from the general list of the books you prefer, to the 
same or alarger value. You may thus supvstitute to the value of $2 in each 
$5 worth bought. if necessary. Our only condition is that on the middle 
of the month following date of your order, you remit us $1 on account, 
and send us $1 monthly thereafter until the whole amount is paid up. 


AGAIN.—If your payments to us for books amount to $12 during 1900, 
we will, at the close of the year, mark up your subscription to the 
American Agricuiturist for another year beyond the date to which it may 
then be paid. ‘ 

STILL MORE.—Any subscriber ordering our books to the value of $5 
or more, at one time, shall have the right to order “on approval” any 
book we publish. That is, if you think you want any other of the above 
books, or any of the new books we issue from month to month, order 
them; we we will send same to you, carriage prépaid. You can look 
them over at your leisure, and if not what you want return to us, postage 
prepaid, within a day or twoand your account will be credited the full 
amount; or if retained because found satisfactory, they will be charged 
to your account, and: your monthly payment credited. 


Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


In every case, transportation of books to you is prepaid by us. 


you want more particulars about any of the above books, ask for our new 
price 10 cents, but free to the American 


illustrated descriptive catalog, 
Agriculturist subscribers. 
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ON Top oF ALL THIS.—If you wish to pay cash in advance, you can 
do so, deducting 10 per cent. from the bill for spot cash with order. If at 
any time you want to pay up the balance of your bill before it is due, 5 
per cent. discount will be allowed on the balance. Bills of $12 or less, 
payable $1 monthly, bills of $24 payable $2 monthly, and soon. 


A REMARKABLE SUCCESS. 


Many farmers have already written thanking us for this opportunity 
to get the best agricultural library. Most of the orders are for Library B. 
The privilege of selecting other books is aiso appreciated. One subscriber 
writes: ‘Send meLibrary B and your catalog. I shall want in all 15 or 20 vol- 
umes, as a Christmas present forour two boys. They cannot go to col- 
lege, but I want them to learn all they can about agriculture. 
They like reading, and I believe these books will be of great benefit to 
them. A better knowledge will enable them to be more successful at 
farming than their father, though I have done well.” What more useful 
Christmas gift? 





Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COFIPANY, New York. 


Please send to me (carriage prepaid) Library [A or B, which you 
decide to take] as advertised in the American Agriculturist, of 
which I am a subscriber. 
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ARIF Pes 


careful bui s the permanency and strength 
of his building by laying foundations of the best 


i” materials. good housewile lays a foundation 


. 


of lvory Soap and rests upon it the cleanliness 
and comfort of the family. ip ys touse the 
best materials and the lvory is fh . 


Any person wishing a copy of this picture may mail to us ro Ivory Soap Wrappers, on receipt of which we will send a copy (without printing) 
on enamel plate paper, 14x 17 inches, a suitable size for framing. THE PROCTER 4 GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI : 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 64 
Market Products in Best Condition. 


GABRIEL HIESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 


IRST of all, bear in mind al- 
ways that the consumer sees 
the contents of the middle and 
the bottom of the package. 
The secret of success in mar- 
keting farm crops is absolute 

honesty. Honest grading, honest packing, 
honest weight, honest measure, honest pric- 
ing. Show me the man who has made this 
his rule of business for a series of years 
and I will show you a man who is receiv- 
ing satisfactory prices. In every retail mar- 
ket we find two classes of buyers, the 
first always looking for the best, and will- 
ing to pay a fair price for carefully se- 
lected fruit and vegetables, delivered fresh 
ard sound. He does not want to be both- 
ered selecting for himself, but wants some- 
one else to do this for him, and is willing 
to pay for the service, and when he finds 
a man he can depend upon, he will give 
kim orders so long as they are filled satis- 
factorily. The second and probably larger 
¢ ss, always looking for bargains, not 
te so particular as to quality, if the 
ice is only right. They must see what 
2y buy and assure themselves that the 
ice is at least as low as the average in 

e market. 
The farmer, fruit grower and market gar- 
ener needs both of these classes. By care- 
ully grading his stock he can successfully 
‘ater to the wants of both, and dispose of 
all his marketable produce with profit to 


For Week Ending December 16, 1899 


himself and satisfaction to his patrons. It 
is a fatal mistake to sell tp both classes 
out of the same basket, making the differ- 
ence in price alone. For more than 25 years 
I have been grading my fruit and vegeta- 
bles to suit the wants of three classes of 
customers, and have been eminently suc- 
cessful in disposing of everything—good, 
bad and indifferent, that has grown on my 
farm, and seldom have occasion to hunt up 
a new customer. 

Next we must study the people who at- 
tend the market, and select our custom- 
ers. Depend upon it the best people will 
not hunt you up. You must go to them. A 
polite request to be allowed to send a sam- 
ple will generally be granted, and the re- 
sult will depend upon the quality of the 
sample and the care with which you keep 
up the grade. Here is another important 
point. In order to be able to supply the best 
at all times we must grow the best varie- 
ties al) through the season. It does not 
follow that, because you had the best corn, 
tomatoes, potatoes and beets in July, you 
dare ask the highest price for your pro- 
duce in autumn or winter, unless you have 
been careful to select those varieties which 
are best at that time. Each day’s mar- 
keting must stand on its own merits. A 
strictly good lot furnished to-day will as- 
sist you in securing an order far next week, 
but it will not cover up any deficiency in 
the quality of next week’s supply. 

Then again, all fruit and vegetables 
should be marketed when at their best, and 
each in its proper season. Fruit should be 
held in a properly constructed fruit room 


No. 25 


until it is just-ripe, and be marketed be- 
fore it begins to deteriorate. Fall apples 
and pears should be sold in the fall, and 
the hard winter sorts be held until they be- 
gin to mellow up. Very recently I saw 
in a store in Harrisburg a lot of very per- 
fect Paradise apples that had been bought 
for 60c per bu. They were hard and green— 
not fit to eat. If they had been kept until 
Christmas they would probably have 
brought $1.25, and have been worth it to 
anyone who enjoys a sweet apple. 

The same is true of potatoes. For sale 
during the fall we should plant those of the 
Early Rose type, which cook mealy when 
half grown. The solid late sorts should be 
kept in the ground until they have their 
full growth, and then be allowed to sweat 
in a pile before being offered for sale, or 
their best qualities will not be developed. 
Sugar corn is only good for a few days 
while in the milk stage, therefore if we are 
going to make a business of selling roasting 
ears we must arrange for frequent plant- 
ings all through the season, so as to have a 
new patch coming in fresh and right each 
week while corn lasts, and so through the 
entire list. If you expect to get the best 
rrice you must be able to furnish the best 
material and furnish it in the best possible 
shape. That is the secret. Give your cus- 
tomer the value of his money every time. 
Fancy packages will not fill the bill. It is 
the contents of the package that count. 
We must arrange to have the best of ev- 
erything in its proper season first, and 
when we have done this, our crop-_is half 
sold; the other half is easy. 








GLIMPSE OF A SPLENDID NEW YORK DAIRY FARM 
is the dairy farm of Peter Van Wagener consisting of 175 acres of land, all of which, © 


Not very far from Poughkeepsie, N Y, 
with the exception of six acres devoted to small fruits, 


is used in producing feed for Mr Van Wagener’s dairy cattle. 


His herd 


was established in 1886, beginning with six cows. Five quarts of milk per day was the first sale, and from this small beginning 
his business has so increased that his herd now comprises 60 cows and the daily sales of milk reach 400 to 500 quarts. His cows 
are Holsteins, Jerseys and Guernseys. The dairy is managed on the most improved plan and everything is kept in first-class con~ 


dition. The milk is sold to local markets and some shippe 
also a profitable one, his biggest money crop being currants. 
where good prices are always obtainable. 


This is one small fruit crop which is not greatly overdone. 


d to New York. The small fruit business on Mr Van Wagener’s farm is 
These are shipped to Boston, where’they are always in demand and 


Our splendid illustration 


shows Mr Van Wagener’s cows in the pasture field where they are daily fed corn fodder- 
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Initial Work in Improving Our Live Stock. 


FRANK RUHLEN, OHIO. 





Good farm stock now brings a better 
price than it has for some time. It is im- 
portant that the farmer should take advan- 
tage of this and improve his herds. And 
not only should the animals be improved, 
but the surroundings as well, that better 
stock can be secured at less expense. In 
improving the animals of the farm, the 
work should be commenced along all lines. 
We should look to our crops, try to find 
which crop will produce the best animals 
and make the most good palatable food per 
acre. Everyone knows the importance of 
harvesting the crop in good condition. 
Growing pure bred, weil improved animals 
can be accomplished only by using the ut- 
most care in all work connected with their 
development. 

We should govern the start we make by 
the preparation. Some farmers go to sales 
of fine stock and are so favorably impressed 
that they buy good sheep or cattle—what- 
ever happens to be sold. They take them 
home where they have no barn. They have 
sold off their surplus grain and rough feed 
and are not in condition to care for any kind 
of stock. What I wish to emphasize is the 
fact that one should make good preparation 
before beginning with any kind of stock. 
If your barn is not good, have it made con- 
venient and comfortable. I do not want 
anyone to think he must built an expensive 
barn. The ordinary farmer cannot afford 
to do this. The point I want to make is to 
urge the importance of preparation. 

Whenever we speak of improvement of 
live stock it should signify a general devel- 
opment along all lines on the farm. Some 
farmers expect to be grain farmers ang try 
to grow a superior article and a large crop. 
They may accomplish it for a few years, 
but instead of improving in quality and 
quantity, the land will deteriorate unless 
they spend a great amount of money in ap- 
plying artificial fertilizers. It is the same 
with animals. The improvement of the 
farm and the animals goes together and 
that is the only way success can be attained 
on the farm for any great length of time. 

Some may want to know why it is not 
good practice to buy feed and put the time 
it would require to raise the food in caring 
for the stock. Would not the fertility of 
the soil be increased? This would be like 
buying commercial fertilizers. The ordi- 
‘nary farmer cannot afford such procedure. 
The farmers of this country will realize 
within the next few years the importance 
of keeping up the fertility of their farms. 
By proper management of live stock and 
the judicious growing of crops we not only 
mantain the fertility of our fields but im- 
prove the soil, at the same time improving 
our live stock. 

Why cannot we grow our breeding ani- 
mals as well as the people on the other side 
of the Atlantic? Our importers are contin- 
ually going abroad and purchasing the 
best. They go into the show ring and buy 
the prize winners. From such a beginning 
We can raise our breeders if we get the 
other conditions, for we have the climate. 
By following a general line of improvement 
such as I have laid out we can raise ani- 
mals that will make breeders good enough 
to head any flock or herd and in the show 
ring they will compete with the world. 

All this cannot be brought about in a year 
or two, but while we are working it out the 
profits that will come to the stock raiser 
who raises such animals will more than pay 
for the extra work besides the pleasure of 
having such animals. If you are thinking 
of getting some pure bred stock next year, 
begin now to make preparations. 

—_— bP 


Your paper gives the commercial quo- 
tations of the world, informing the farmer 
of market conditions abroad as well as at 
home.—[A, M. Bullock, Montgomery Co, Pa. 





Winter Manuring Prevents Soil Washing. 


HIRAM HEATON, IOWA, 





My chief reason for spreading manure 
while the ground is frozen is that it will 
prevent the soil from washing. I therefore 
epread the manure on the steepest places 
One load of manure spread on a hillside 
that has been fall-plowed will keep two 
loads of soil from being carried away when 
the ground is thawing in the spring. If 
anyone will walk over a field when the 
frost is coming out of the ground, particu- 
larly if wet weather is hastening the pro- 
cess, he will see a little rill flowing in every 
depression, and each little rill carrying with 
it a quantity of soil. In many of these little 
streams the loss. could be prevented by 
throwing a forkful of manure. 

On my own farm, there are fields that I 
believe have been denuded of at least six 
inches of surface earth, and over the entire 
farm, which is a hilly one, there has been 
much loss,—ten times more loss than has 
been restored by hauling manure, It is easy 
to see, I think, that my chief care should be 
to stop this terrible waste. Forty years 
ago when I came to this county the creeks 
flowed the summer long, with clear pure 
water in which we boys fished and “went 
in swimming.” There were pools in the 
creeks every few rods 10 ft deep. Now those 
pools are gone, filled with mud washed 
from cultivated fields. A sudden rain in 
summer will swell the creeks out of their 
banks, and on subsiding it will be found 
that the waters have left a soil deposit 
of considerable depth wherever it over- 
flowed. 

Farmers are learning, too, that it is sui- 
cidal to cut fodder. Corn ground that has 
been well cultivated is in the worst possi- 
ble condition to resist the spring loss of 
soil. If the stalks are pastured where 
they stand, the broken stalks, blades and 
husks which the cattle tramp into the 
ground far more than compensate for any. 
waste of feed. If we take into account the 
decidedly inferior quality of corn cut up as 
fodder, the disagreeable labor of cutting 
it, the greatly increased labor of husking 
it over corn not cut up, it seems to me 
that the farmer who studies economy will 
find that corn fodder is a delusion. Then 
on fine days in winter, and such days often 
come, what a pleasure for the cattle to 
range in a field of corn stalks. They scorn 
the best clover hay: when at night they re- 
turn to the barn. 

The washing away of manure is certainly 
more imaginary than real. I have stacked 
straw on a steep hillside and after it has 
been converted into manure by cattle stand- 
ing around it, the ground has been affected 
but a short distance down the hill, Those 
who think manure has been washed away, 
because spread in winter, have mistaken 
the action of manure on the ground. Until 
bacteria make manure available as plant 
food, it has to bide its time, and it is in a 
poor condition, no doubt, to tempt bacteria 
to seize upon it when it is spread over the 
ground in winter. But in due time the con- 
ditions will favor and bacteria will find it. 





Fat Content of Rape Seed—In some Ger- 
man experiments to determine the influ- 
ence of soil and fertility upon the fat con- 
tent, it was decided that this was quite 
marked in some cases. The difference on 
fandy soil and on very rich soil was 5 per 
cent in favor of the rich soil. Fertilizing 
with phosphoric acid increased the fat con- 
tent over 2 per cent. The nitrogen con- 
tent and the fat content of the seed seem 
to be in direct relation to each other, as 
the seed having the greatest amount of fat 
had the smallest amount of nitrogen and 
vice versa. 





Fertilizers for Peach Trees—In some fer- 
tilizer tests in Ga to determine the best 
combination for peach trees, it was shown 
that a mixture consisting of 4 lbs of acid 
phosphate and 1 Ib of muriate of potash 
per tree gave the best results. 











ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


Farm Conveniences. 


Suggestions for a Hog House. 


W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA, 





J. S. P.: The 4x4 ft and 4x12 ft pens in 
your proposed hog house are too small for 
large brood sows. I would want them 7 
8 ft square. When as small as you have in. 
dicated the sow is liable to overlay pig 
Have plank floor, or concrete, and then 
eight inches from floor let an eight-inch 
board project all around so that no pigs 
will be lost by the sow lying down on them 
I would prefer having a small sash in each 
pen to admit light and sunshine, and 
having this sash so it would slide sideways 
it could be opened whenever you wanted ¢ 
ventilate your building or admit fresh air 
into any stall. 

You say nothing about partition walls 
but we would not want them very high 
for sows would not want to jump over or- 
dinarily, and a low wall would allow th: 
feeder to get in and out of pens quickly and 
easily when occasion might require it 
Your feed room should be larger also than 
4x4 ft. You would want to keep a variety 
of feed for breeding sows and it would re- 
quire considerable room. You should also 
have a couple of ventilators in center of 
house, fixed with slats or doors so that they 
could be closed up tight in very cold stormy 
weather. Have the floors of your pens six 
or eight inches higher than the yards or 
you will have trouble in keeping bedding 
dry as it should be for sows and pigs. 





A Wood Sawing Device—The accom- 
panying illustration represents a device 
which greatly assists in sawing wood. The 
construction is easily seen from the illus- 
















tration. A spring attached te one end of 
the saw pulls it back, thus making it pos- 
sible for one man to use a crosscut saw to 
advantage. This has been in successful use 
on my farm for a number of years and I 
can recommend it.—[A. W. Rabbit, Ver- 
mont. 





A Good Wagon Jack—For light vehicles 
the wagon jack as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is very effective. In 
Fig 2 it is shown ready to be put under the 
_ DD 





axle. In Fig 1 the lever, a, has been de- 
pressed, the piece, c, has straightened up 
and supports the axle, while 0 is in such 
position that it will remain stationary. It 
can be closed up like a jackknife when not 
in use, occupying very small space. For 
this particular jack I used inch ash lumber 
3 1-3 by 4 in wide. The piece, c, is 34 in 
long and the notches on the upper side are 
1% in deep. a Is an inch board 2% in wide 
and 24 in long, while } is 2% in wide and 
20 in long. Two %-in bolts fasten the pieces 
together.—[S. M. Tubbs. New York. 














Satisfactory Year in Cheese. 


The strength in the market for cheese has 
continued well into Dec, and the undertone 
remains one of confidence. Factories have 
as a rule closed for the season and cold 
stcrage stocks will now be drawn upon. 
More or less winter made cheese will ap- 
pear on the markets. Going so far to shape 
values at other cheese centers, not only in 
the east but in Wisconsin and the west 
generally, it is interesting to note that 
transactions on the Utica (N Y) board dur- 
ing the season of ’99 were materially greater 
than in ’98. The total sales, according to 
the annual report of Sec’y Gilbert, were 
223 12 boxes, compared with 188,437 boxes in 
98 ‘and 230,473 boxes in ’97. The general av- 
erage price for ’99 was 9%c per lb, com- 
pared with scant 74%c in ’98 and 8c in ’97. 
The cheese handled at Utica and Little 
Falls had an aggregate value of $2,141,000, 
or about a quarter more than last year, 
which in turn was greater than that of ’97. 

This points to an upward trend in this 
branch of the dairy industry. Cheese man- 
ufacturers, one season with another, are 
obliged to meet sharp competition from 
milk shipping stations, restricting the 
amount available for the use first named, 
and in some instances closing up facto- 
ries entirely. Another feature is the in- 
crease in the amount of milk used at the 
condenseries. With this good demand for 
milk, and especially if better prices in New 
York city for the last-named are secured, 
a natural result will be the stimulation of 
the dairy industry and the raising of more 
dairy cows. Secretary Gilbert believes the 
time is not far distant when home con- 
sumption will be able to use practically all 
the cheese turned out, 


ee 


Canners’ Contracts for 1900. 








While several months must pass before 
contracts with farmers and truck growers 
are fully completed, canners are already 
figuring on the future of prices. The ten- 
dency is toward increased cost of canning 
and handling fruits and vegetables. A 
realization of this may encourage the can- 
ners to reduce their bids for green stuff. 
As shown in our colunins from time to time, 
the advance in metals has resulted in a pos- 
itive increase in the cost of cans, solder, 
etc. This is also true of labels, wrappers, 
paper stock generally, packing cases and 
machinery. Trade estimates place the cost 
of canning all articles next year at 10 to 15 
rer cent over the season of ’99. 

From the standpoint of the market gar- 
dener and fruit grower, it is interesting and 
important to know that the canned goods 
trade as a whole is more prosperous than 
for several years. Prices to jobbers have 
been on a slightly advancing scale, activity 
more pronounced, goods moving into con- 
sumptive channels rapidly, and inquiry al- 
ready instituted for future deliveries of the 
1900 pack. The railroads are planning to 
make some important changes in their 
freight classifications, to take place Jan 1, 
and these will result in higher rates on 
canned goods. This may also have its. ef- 
fect on the situation later. In signing con- 
tracts with canners for the coming sea- 
son’s products, farmers and communities 
should keep before them all sides of this 
question. Remind the former that while 
the cost of placing the finished goods on the 
market is greater, so also is the price paid 
by jobbers, and the demand from consum- 
ers under the improved industrial condi- 
tions. 
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Cabba ge Advances Further. 


A considerable element of speculation at- 
tends the cabbage market this winter. The 
strength noted in our columns a few weeks 
ago has continued without abatement, and 
in the producing sections prices have moved 
up $2@4 per ton in the space of a month. 
The early half of Dec has brought some- 
thing of a lull in the movement, but dealers 
as a whole are confident in the future of 
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the situation. Cabbage from the short crop 
is now generally stored and in very many 
instances held for later winter markets. 
The weather has not been altogether fa- 
vorable and the shrinkage is expected to 
prove severe. Following special inquiry of 
American Agriculturist just completed, our 
returns from both west and east univer- 
sally report this higher price tendency. In 
some sections cabbage is exhausted and be- 
ing shipped in for consumption. 

In the heavy producing territory adjacent 
to Chicago sound stock is firmly held, and 
often at figures above the views of buyers. 
At Racine, Wis, about 350 cars are in stor- 
age. In central and western N Y cabbage 
moving somewhat slowly, much of it being 
held until Jan or later. Prices in Genesee 
Co have gone up $3@4 per ton since early 
autumn and are now quotable at 10@12 end 
dealers wishing for colder weather. In 
Cayuga Co, sales have been made for Jan 
delivery at $15; in Monroe Co, cash price is 
10@11 per ton, in Livingston substantially 
the same. In Ontario Co, dealers have bid 
as high as 15 per ton for Danish and 12 for 
domestic, with feeling strong. In the neigh- 
borhood of Portland, Me, where consider- 
able quantities are grown, dealers are now 
paying 15 per ton against 12 three weeks 
ago, and undertone firm. 





High Prices for Aberdeen-Angus. 





The Aberdeen-Angus combination sale at 
~Dexter Park, Chicago, Nov 23-24, marked 
an epoch with the ‘“doddie’” men. In the 
sale were animals from the breeding farms 


of Wallace Estill and H. W. Elliott, Mo; 
Escher & Son, Iowa; A. C. Binnie, lowa; 
L, H. Kerrick, Ill; A, P. Grout, Ill. The at- 


tendance of breeders and cattle feeders from 
all of the western states was large and the 
amphitheater was crowded witk bidders. 

The highest price paid was for a cow, 
Blackbird of Woodlawn, 3d, 14441, with bull 
calf at foot, bred and owned by Bstill. After 
spirited rounds of bidding this cow went 
to T. P, Royce, Naperville, Ill, for $1125 
The highest price paid for a bull in open 
sale was 810, given by W. S. Carnahan, 
Clarinda, Ia, for Paragon of Estill, 29502, 
bred and owned by Estill. The net re- 
sults of the sale were as*follows: Twenty- 
five bulls for 9175, average 347; 59 cows for 
17,855, average 303; total, 84 animals brought 
27,030, an average of 322 each. 

ES ae 


Significant Trade with Island Possessions. 





Increasing trade with Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippine islands is note- 
worthy in more ways than one. Recent of- 
ficial figures point to an enormous increase 
in the exports over a year ago when con- 
ditions were more unsettled than now and 
also a gain over a normal period prior to 
the war. What is equally significant, from 
the standpoint of the possible eventual 
competition for American farmers, is the 
marvelous growth in our exports of agri- 
cultural implements to the West Indies. 





[5] 629 
The treasury dept at Washington shows 
that total imports from all the islands 
named during nine months of this year are 
61 per cent greater than in the correspond- 
ing periods of ’98 and ’97, while total ex- 
ports were 161 per cent greater, 

A study of our exports indicates a rapid 
development of the agricultural’ and busi- 
ness interests in the territory supplied by 
these exports. During nine months of ’99, 
exports of agricultural implements to Cuba 
amounted to $79,226 against only 2550 corre- 
sponding period of last year and 5165 the 
same months of ’97. Porto Rico imports of 
agricultural implements were 4382 against 
426 a year ago and 2235 two years ago. Ex- 
ports of carriages, cars and other vehicles, 
coal, etc, from the U §S to the islands all 
show heavy gains. During the first nine 
months of this year we exported cotton 
cloths to Cuba to the amount of 174 million 
yards against 12 one year ago and 123 mill- 
ionsetwo years ago. Exports of cotton 
cloths to the Philippines for nine months 
were 143,000 yards against less than 2000 
yards in ’98. Cuba and Porto Rico have 
long been good markets for American bacon 
and hams and official figures show a large 
gain the past year. 





A Steel Roadway in Spain two miles in 
length between Valencia and Grao is now in 
successful operation. The cost of con- 
struction per kilometer (of a little less than 
two-thirds of a mile) was $6890. The road 
has been in use since ’92 and the rails dur- 
ing the seven years they have been in po- 
sition have, according to one of our U §S 
consuls, exhibited next to no wear and have 
not required repairing. Ample room is al- 
lowed between the rails for two horses to 
walk abreast. At each side of the rail are 
layers of binding stones, the paved road be- 
ing higher than the face of the rails. A 
toll of about eight-tenths of a cent is 
charged each vehicle passing over this road- 
way. 

——E 

Two Billion Dollars will represent the to- 
tal money in circulation in the U S at the 
close of Dec, providing the present rate 
of gain continues. This vast sum named 
has never before been reached. On Nov -l 
the total in circulation was 1964 millions, and 
on Dec 1 1986 millions, an increase of 22 mil- 
lions. The per capita circulation Dec 1 was 
placed at $25.85 on the estimated population, 
Ten years ago the total money in circula- 
tion was 1430 millions, and on Jan 1, '80, or 
20 years ago, 942 millions. The statistician 
of the treas dep’t says that since July 1, 
96, or 3% years, the total money in circula- 
tion in the U S has increased 31% per cent. 





Irrigation Reservoirs are used to store 
water that may fall between irrigating sea- 
sons. After the reservoir is full any excess 
of water should be allowed to flow down to 
the irrigated district and be applied to the 
land so that the ground will be thoroughly 
saturated before moisture is actually re- 
quired. During an average year a reser- 
voir can be filled several times each season 
from freshets. 
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FEEDING THE DAIRY HERD--Iil. 


Feeding Before and After Calving. 


*F. W. WOLL, WIS EXPER STA. 





The feeding of dairy cows is an economi- 
cal problem, and not a question of the physio- 
logical effects of different feeds or food 
combinations on the milk flow. The prices 
of the different classes of cattle foods vary 
greatly in different localities, and in differ- 
ent sections of our country, as well as in the 
sam. localities from year to year; local 
conditions, as the kinds of foods on hand, 
the distance from towns or railway stations, 
the prices obtained for dairy products, etc, 
Giffer, furthermore, greatly. It follows, 
_ therefore, that there must be considerable 
latitude as to nutritive ratios and amounts 
of various food components in the rations, 
that are preferable in the case of different 
farmers. In the east, starchy concentrated 
foods are but slightly lower than protein 
foods, and a narrower ratio and more pro- 
tein can therefore be fed in that section 
than can be done economically in the cen- 
tral part of our country. In the same way, 
in the west, where the rich protein food, al- 
falfa, is the main reliance for roughage, nar- 
row ratios are most economical, and ra- 
tions containing relatively much protein 
should be fed, 

In the northwestern states, on the other 
hand, where, owing to our nearness to flour 
and oat mills, glucose factories, etc, a num- 
ber of feeds medium rich in protein may 
be bought for less than half the price of the 
ordinary protein foods, rations of medium 
nutritive ratio are cheapest. The Ameri- 
can practical feeding ration previously re- 
ferred to has been severely criticised by 
eastern dairy writers, who apparently lost 
sight of the fact that the proper nutritive 
ratio to be fed is an economical question, 
and that economy with them happens to 
lie in the direction of the old German ratio 
of 1:5.4. 

For the reasons stated, the exact nutritive 
ratio to be worked toward becomes a mat- 
ter of secondary importance. The main de- 
termining factor will be, which foods will 
produce large yields at the lowest cost of 
food, and not which will produce the high- 
est results, the largest yields of butter or 
milk fat. 

BEFORE PARTURITION. 


Heifers intended for the dairy herd are 
generally bred the first time so as to come 
in when two years old. They may be served 
when 10 to 12 months of age, or at the lat- 
est at 15 months. Fall calves are prefer- 
able to spring calves, both because they 
can receive better attention during the win- 
ter months than in summer time, and be- 
cause cows giving the largest flow of milk 
in winter are more valuable than those that 
milk heaviest in summer time, when the 
prices of dairy products are lowest. 

As the time for parturition approaches, 
the feeding of the cow about to calve should 
be plain, without stimulating feed stuffs, 
or such as might have a deleterious effect 
on the foetus and cause abortion. Good, 
clean hay, either of clover or mixed grasses, 
corn fodder, corn silage or roots’ should 
form the main reliance; preferably both a 
dry and a succulent feed; in addition, 
small quantities of oats, bran, shorts, oil 
meal or malt sprouts, etc, are fed, not to 
exceed 5 to 6 lbs in all. Immediately be- 
fore calving, the allowance of concentrated 
feed is further reduced. It is of importance 
to have the cows in good flesh and vigorous 
when near calving; they are then in better 
condition to soon get over the effects of the 
calving, and there are signs that the milk 
produced during the following lactation pe- 
riod will be richer in fat than when the 
cow is in a poor condition of flesh at calv- 
ing time. The grain feeding should, how- 

*Previous articles in this important se- 
ries: Dec 2: “‘What Kind of a Herd to Feed.” 


Dee 9: “Principles of Feeding.” Next week: 
“What to Feed.” 





LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


ever, be very light as calving time ap- 
proaches. 
DIRECTLY AFTER CALVING. 


A warm, thin slop made of oatmeal, bran 
or shorts and hot water is given, or warm 
water only; for a few days, until the dan- 
ger of fever is over, the amount of food 
given should be very light, and should be 
gradually increased as the cow is recover- 
ing from the effects of the calving. This is 
a critical time for the cow, and personal 
and frequent attention is required to guard 
against accidents. The cow is not put on 
full feed until after a week’s time at the 





YOUNG ANGORA BILLIES. 


earliest: two weeks is generally better, and 
care in the selection of feeds is as necessary 
at this time as before calving. As the cow 
grows stronger she can take care of more 
food, but this should be increased by de- 
grees so as to give the digestive apparatus 
of the cow time to adjust itself to increased 
rations. 

After the feeding has reached normal ra- 
tions again, it should be as heavy as the 
cow can take care of, for liberal feeding at 
the beginning of the lactation has a marked 
influence on the milk yield during the whole 
period. A cow that is stunted at this stage 
will never do as Well later on as one that 
is fed to her full capacity. A heifer with 
her first calf requires special care at this 
time, and a full supply of flesh-forming 
substances, so that she will not milk her 
flesh off. Corn meal is excellent for keep- 
ing cows in fair flesh that show a tendency 
to milk themselves down to skin and bone. 
The heavy feeding should continue up to 
drying off prior to the second calving; it 
must be remembered that a heifer in sec- 
ond calf makes a three-fold use of the feed 
she consumes—to produce milk, to nourish 
her young and to add to her own weight. 


WINTER FEEDING OF DAIRY COWS. 
The cows are fed in the stable during 
half of the year or more, and as the sys- 
tem of feeding during this period is neces- 
sarily the more expensive, the profit of the 
dairy depends to a large extent on the econ- 
omy of the winter feeding. By economy is 
meant relative, and not absolute. The wise 
dairyman feeds heavily and can afferd to 
do so, as he has selected cows for his dairy 
that will stand liberal feeding and respond 
to it. 





Meat and Milk from Angora Goats. 


W. G. HUGHES, TEXAS. 





Your correspondent, H. T. P., does not 
seem to have any very definite idea as to 
the manner in which he expects to obtain 
an income from his goats, If he has a foun- 
dation of Angora goats, he should by all 
means regard the production of mohair be- 
fore that of meat, because he can obtain 
an annual clip of hair from his goats and 
sell it at a good price, but he can only 
sell the meat from a goat once. Angora 
goats furnish as good meat as any goats 











in the world. But the meat should be re- 
garded as subordinate to the mohair. 

The use of an unusually large billy for 
raising large-sized goats generally means 
raising meat at the expense of fleece, just 
as it does with sheep. In either the larger 
or smaller carcass the quality of meat 
would be the same under similar conditions 
of fatness. ‘ 

As to the milking quality, Angoras can 
be selected and bred to increase their milk. 
producing capacity just as cows. Individ. 
ual nannies have to be developed by con- 
stant milking, just as cows do, or other- 
wise the flow is adjusted by nature to the 
requirements of the kid. If milking capac. 
ity is a consideration in the herd, use a 
billy with well-developed rudimentary 
teats. Judge just as you would a Jersey 
bull with same end in view. 

But as meat is only obtained once in the 
life of a goat, and milk only from the nan- 
nies, and then only in good quantity when 
she is three years old or Over, and as the 
mohair is clipped once or twice a year from 
every goat, beginning at six months old, we 
believe that mohair should be the first con- 
sideration, milk the second (if there is a 
market for it), and meat the third. The 
accompanying illustration shows a fine lot 
of young billies before they were sheared 
for the first time and before they were one 
year old. 





Texas Fever and Cattle Ticks—The pres- 
ence of the cattle tick in La rendered it im- 
perative for the exper sta to make a series 
of investigations concerning its eradication 
and the life history of the pest. This seems 
to be well established, according to Dr Mor- 
gan in Bulletin 56, that the rational rota- 
tion of crops, including pasture lands, will 
exterminate the cattle tick. The seed ticks 
of many species are common to pasture and 
especially woodland pastures. Through 
these ticks the Texas fever is transmitted. 
If they can be destroyed or controlled the 
disease can easily be held in check. As 


there is great danger of losing imported 
cattle by the Texas fever, this matter is of 
great importance in the south just at this 
time when there is a live interest in im- 
proving herds by importation from other 
states. 








BULL TEAM AT PULLING MATCH, VT STATE FAIR 





Butter Fat in Milk—The dept of agri of 
Pa took 307 samples of milk in Phila and 
after careful examination reported an av- 
erage of 3.57 per cent butter fat; total solids 
12.54 per cent. In making a like test in 
Pittsburg and Allegheny 175 samples were 
drawn, returning average of only 3.39 per 
cent butter fat. 





Canada’s Cattle Exports in ’98, 213,010 
head, showed a gain over any previous 
record. 





Chorea—A reader has a colt two years old 
which is not doing well. When she trots, her 
hind legs will double up and she will 
fall down and make several efforts be- 
fore she can get on her feet. This is a de- 
rangement of the nerves known by the 
name of chorea. Sometimes young animals 
grow out of it. Give the colt a teaspoonful 
sulphate of iron and 30 drops fiuid extract 
of nux vomica at a dose once a day in a 
bran mash, and continue it for two weeks. 
then skip a week and give again. 















About Cost of Producing Milk. 





D. H. C.: During the last few years the 
N J exper sta conducted some tests to de- 
termine the cost of producing milk. This 
with a test made in Minnesota supplies 
about the only available data, At the N J 
sta the dairy herd consisted of 23 cows of 
mixed breeding. During the test these cows 
ate food valued at $974. The cost per day per 
cow was l1l.6c. Of this feed 57 per cent was 
raised on the home farm, while the remaind- 
er was purchased concentrated feeds. The 
cows produced an average of 7% ats of 
milk per day or 64,916 qts. The actual cost 
of feed to produce 1 qt of milk was 1%c, 
The total cost, which must include labor, 
interest on value of herd, decrease in value 
of herd, amounted to 2%c per qt, or a total 
of $1619. Reducing qts to lbs by multiplying 
by 2.18 it is seen that the milk cost about 
$1.14 per hundred. As only $1 per hundred 
is received in the rural districts of New 
Jersey, the profit if there is to be any must 
rome from the manure heap. Careful weigh- 
ing of the manure showed that 252 tons 
were made. Valuing this at $1.50 per ton 
the excess of total receipts over expenditures 
amounts to $173.88, which represents the to- 
tal amount of profit in the year’s transac- 
tion—a gain too small to make the business 
pay. The conditions at the station were 
not identical with those on the average New 
Jersey farm. Labor costs more and more 
feed was purchased than should be neces- 
sary on most farms: 

Another point of interest was the amount 
of fertility added to the land, Calculat- 
ing the amount of nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash in the purchased feeds and de- 
ducting the amount sold in the milk, there 
remained $128 worth as a permanent ad- 
dition to the-land. In this calculation ni- 
trogen was valued at 10c per lb and the 
other two ingredients 5c per lb each. Half 
of the total weight was nitrogen. 

The yield of milk per cow varied from 
4413 lbs to 8303, the difference between the 
highest and lowest being 3890 lbs. The poor- 
est cow produced 202 lbs of butter, while 
the best produced 405 Ibs, a difference of 203 
lbs. The average yield was 313 lbs. The 
best butter cow was fifth in order in larg- 
est milk yield. The best milk cow and the 
best butter cow were grade Jerseys, the 
first 8 yrs and the second 10 yrs. The poor- 
est cow was a pure-bred Jersey 6 yrs old. 
On the basis of $1 per hundred for milk, 
the value of the product of the best cow was 
$83, of the poorest $44, average $63. The 
cost of feed for each was $42. The best 
cow is therefore able to pay for her feed 
with $41 extra besides manure. The poor- 
est cow pays for feed with $2 extra besides 
manure. At wholesale 3c per qt could have 
been received at the station for the milk. 
On this basis the returns from the best cow 
were $72 over the cost of feed, while the 
poorest returned $18 in excess of cost of 
feed. 

It has been urged that a cow which does 
not produce 5000 lbs of milk or over 200 lbs 
of butter is unprofitable. This investigation 
seems to establish the correctness of this 
claim particularly when the milk sells for 
the low ‘price of $1 per hundred or ic per 
lb. If butter is made a greater amount 
of fertility is returned to the land. This 
must be taken into consideration in com- 
paring the two kinds of dairy farming. 

In this connection the work in progress at 
the Minnesota experiment station is of es- 
pecial interest. An effort is being made to 
determine the cost of production from the 
different types of cows. It has been pretty 
conclusively demonstrated that for dairy 
purposes, strictly dairy cows are best. How- 
ever, profitable cows are found in all breeds, 
but the animal which has the dairy form is 
as a rule the ‘best milk and butter pro- 
ducer. The dairy herd was divided into 
groups representing the different types. It 
was found that with cows of the general 
purpose type it cost during 1895-6, 7¥%c to 
produce a pound of butter, while with the 
dairy type the cost was only 5%c. The herd 
record for 1896 showed a cost of 6 1-3c per 





THE WINTER DAIRY 


lb. The same year with cows of the beef 
type it cost 10.8c to produce one Ib of but- 
ter, with general purpose cows 7.7c, while 
withe dairy cows the butter was made for 
a trifle over 5c per lb. Prof Haecker says 
he has lost all interest in breeds as such 
and thinks the investigations should be 
concentrated upon discovering the general 
principles which govern milk and beef pro- 
duction. 





Another Farm Gate—The gate shown in 
the illustration I have used and find it the 
most durable I have ever had. Make it any 
desired length. Use 4x4 pine, six feet long 





A SIMPLE GATE, 


for end upright, a, to which the hinges are 
attached. For the other end (b) and the 
middle (c),- use 2x4s, and three 2x4 braces 
as shown at eee. For the body of the gate 
select good 1x6 boards. Bolt these to the 
uprights and the braces, mortising them 
into the end uprights. Put a wire, f, .on 
top, to prevent stock jumping onto it. Fon 
the top hinge use an old wagon tire, and let 
it extend the entire length of the gate, as 
shown at g, bolting it to the gate at both 
ends and the center. The portion in the 
post is made of %-inch iron, extends clear 
through and is secured by means of a tap 
(h), This can be tightened if the gate 
should sag. The lower hinge may be short, 
Use large oak post, securely set. I have 
used 10 of these gates on my farm and find 
them most satisfactory and durable.—[F. H. 





Ayrshire Cream—In connection with my 
retail cream route, the Ayrshire cream 
gives good satisfaction, being soft and of 
an oily nature and not liable to have lumps 
of dried cream.—[C. M. Winslow, Rutland 
Co, Vt. 





Seeweed is about equal in value to barn- 
yard manure, but differs from the latter in 
its higher percentage of potash and lower 
percentage of phosphoric acid. 





Black Leg—C. M. C. (N Y) has lost three 
healthy looking calves. At first they are 
lame or stiff on their hind legs, then 
lose the use of them and lie straightened 
out and seem in great pain until they 
die. The above symptoms resemble what 
is known as black leg. This derangement 
attacks young stock only. Give the well 
calves 4 1b epsom salts and a teaspoonful 
ginger dissolved in water at one dose and 
change the food. This will prevent the 
disease. There is no cure after the legs are 
affected. 


Cost a Little More But! 


A Sharples Farm 
Cream Separator may 
cost just a very little more 
than others, but it’s worth 
many times more. A $75 
machine that lasts but a 
year is over seven times as 
dear as a $100 machine that 
lasts ten years. That is 
why we build the best farm 
separator that money and brains will pro- 
duce. Send for Catalogue No. 34. 











The Sharples Co., 


al & Washington Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


P. M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester, Pa. 
U. S. A. 
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CORN: OAT 
FEED 


Victor Corn and Oat Feed should be fed 
at all stages of growth, the gains are con- 
stant, the results positive, the profits sure. 
Victor Corn and Oat Feed is made from 
choice grain and contains no dirt. You 
buy it under this guarantee. 

“Feeding for Flesh,” an invaluable book 
on Horse, Cattle, Hog and Sheep Feeding. Sent 
free. Address Science Department 

THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 








Heesens 


FEED COOKER 


DID IT 





WeE know our Stock Feed Cooker 
is far the best for pod goa farmers ; 
hence, we want to send you, free, a valu- 
able little treatise on cookers and what 
they should be. We claim the 


Heesen Feed Cooker 


is superior to all others in economy of 
cost, fuel and repairs; durability, 
convenience, simpy uickness 
heating and quality of fee 

We guarantee satisfaction and os 


absolute full measure. Seven | 
s HI 
AMERICAN 


sizes—r1s5 to 7o gals. Sold only 


direct from factory to farmer. 
HEESEN BROS. & CO., 
@ High St., Tecumseh, Mich, 
a) 

B. GURLER. A practical treatise on dairy -¥~4 
m.. be the management Pot creameries. The book is 
two parts. Ion private dairying, II on creamery ae 
agement. ‘In part I, the herd, feed management, milk ing, 
ripening, salting, working and mar eting are conside 
In part il, the creamery management, patrons and more 
modern dairy machines and appliances are 
Illustrated. oth. 12mo. Postpaid, $1.00 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York, 




























HOSK ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOm 

“FER .. FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THES 

PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY 8AW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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Chrysanthemum Rust Destructive. 


B, D, HALSTED, N J EXPER STA. 
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During the past month there have been 
many complaints concerning a destructive 
disease among chrysanthemums. It is 
none of the various blights, more or less 
common to the chrysanthemum, but a 
genuine rust, and closely related to those 
of the hollyhock, carnation and asparagus, 
which have come to us within the past few 
years with disastrous results. When badly 
infested with the rust, the chrysanthemum 
plant becomes dwarfed, the leaves small, 
and brown upon the underside. Later on, 
instead of the green color of healthy plants, 
there are the small, stiff, nearly leafless 
stems, ending in stunted heads, that fail to 
open into marketable flowers. Over all the 
lower portions of the plants is a brown 
powder, as if they had been sprinkled with 
tobacco dust. 

Rusted chrysanthemum plants, when 
closely examined, are found to have on the 
under surface of the leaves brown spots or 
blister patches, slightly raised, and covered 
with a dust that readily rubs off. Such 
leaves are more or less irregularly dis- 
colored, so that the presence of the rust 


HORTICULTURE 


the stock used for propagation be free from 
the disease and all purchased plants like- 
wise. In addition, the plants in all stages 
of growth, from the beginning, should be 
sprayed weekly with bordeaux mixture, or 
other equally effective fungicide. The rust 
should be watched for upon the older leaves, 
and when first met with all foliage show- 
ing the least signs of the rust should be 
destroyed. If the disease increases, it may 
be best to burn the whole lot, fumigate the 
premises, and start anew with fresh, clean 
stock. 





Twenty Years of Fruit Testing. 


In the spring of 1878 under the direction 
of Prof J. L. Budd, the Iowa agricultural 
college began testing all promising kinds 
of fruits and ornamental trees and shrubs. 
The varieties included seedlings of local 
notoriety from all parts of the U S. In 
1883 the college began testing a number of 
fruits and shrubs from eastern Europe, 
known as Russians. This work has been 


criticised more or less and in bulletin No 
41 of the Iowa exper sta Prof Budd has pre- 
sented testimonials from a large number of 
growers all over the U S concerning the 


scab makes it probable that in the near fu- 
ture they will be needed in all parts of the 
country, as apple scab is on the increase. 

Benjamin Buckman of southern [Illinois 
claims that the Battulen apple has not 
proved very productive and that the fruit 
is medium in size. The Yellow Transpar- 
ent. is valuable as an early variety, but it 
fruits lightly in Mr Buckman’s neighbor- 
hood. Prof Taft of the Michigan agricul- 
tural college considers Brusseler Braune 
one of the best cherries of the Morello 
class. Double Natte is another Russian 
which has given special satisfaction. Prof 
Troop of Indiana reports that Russian cher- 
ries were perfectly hardy in this state and 
made fine growth, but only a few are supe- 
rior to the old Indiana varieties. 

With the apples it seems to be true that 
Russians are not so valuable in warm cli- 
mates as they are further north. In south- 
ern Illinois and southern Indiana, for in- 
stance, winter varieties of the northern 
states become fall varieties in these locali- 
ties and are consequently a disappointment. 
Further north it seems to be the general 
opinion that the Russians are a valuable 
addition, but many claim that they have 
been greatly overrated. There is no doubt, 





NATURAL SIZE 


SECTIONAL VIEW 


THE NEW APPLE, BLOOMFIELD 


Our illustrations herewith represent a new and promising apple which was awarded a Wilder medal at the last session of the 


American pomological society held at Philadelphia. 


It originated at the ‘“‘Bloomfield’’ farm of Richard T. Bentley, Montgomery 


Co, Md, and was exhibited by C. R..Hartshorne, Brighton, Md. The fruit is very handsome, medium to large in size, form oblate, 
color deep red, slightly striped and dotted; stem short, cavity medium, basin deep and broad, flesh white and fine-grained, mild, 


sub-acid, quality good for table, kitchen and market, season autumn and early winter, the fruit keeping and carrying well. 
From all that we could learn about the 


original tree is probably 30 to 35 years old, and is healthy, vigorous and productive. 
“Bloomfield” apple, it is worthy of propagation and more extensive trial. 


may be detected by the coloration of the 
leaf, as seen from above. The rust in ques- 
tion is due to a fungus, as before stated, 
which is probably Puccinia Hieracii, Mart. 
As yet, however, the form of spore for a full 
determination has not been observed upon 
the American plants. This fungus consists 
of microscopic threads which grow through 
the substance of the chrysanthemum plant, 
feeding upon its juices and finally breaking 
out through leaf or stem, bear the innumer- 
able brown spores that give the dark color 
to the affected parts. These spores are borne 
by the winds, or driven by the water from 
the hose, to other plants, where they ger- 
minate quickly and spread the disease. 
The chrysanthemum rust has been known 
in this country for only a few years, it hav- 
ing come first to the writer’s attention in 
Oct, 1897, and therefore experience with 
remedial measures is here quite limited. We 
may, however, profit from the treatment 
it has received in Europe. One English 
grower, who doubtless is writing out of his 
sad experience, says: “Every gardener 
should be careful where he obtains cut- 
tings and plants, otherwise he may quite 
unwittingly introduce the rust into his col- 
lection.”” It is of prime importance that 


value of varieties sent out from the Iowa 
station, particularly the Russians. Anyone 
interested in this can secure a copy until 
the edition is exhausted by addressing the 
director, C. F. Curtis, Ames, Iowa. 

The testimony regarding the much dis- 
puted Russians varies greatly, but in a 
general way Prof Budd, in summing up, 
concludes that the heavy bearing of Rus- 
sian apples during the year 1898 in Iowa 
and the northwest gave a splendid oppor- 
tunity for testing this quality, and in a 
measure their true value is beginning to be 
appreciated. A large number of the varie- 
ties feported upon passed safely through 
the test winters of the past 18 years. The 
reports cover a great range of latitude and 
longitude. Prof N. E. Hansen of Brook- 
ings, S D, in his report says that Russians 
are indispensable to the northwest. In the 
1898 meeting of the Minnesota society he 
heard many favorable reports on the Rus- 
sians. In northern Iowa, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and the Dakotas they are highly 
prized, and it is estimated will increase the 
severer the climate and the more unfavor- 
able the locality. The fact that. Russian 
apples and their seedlings are exempt from 


The 


however, that the development of the varie- 
ties for the extreme conditions in Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas and southern Canada has 
been made possible by the introduction of 
Russian blood. 

Grafting Roses—As a rule, grafted roses 
make more rapid growth and _= stronger 
plants than roses on their own roots. It 
also appears from extensive experiments 
that more flowers are produced and the 
blossoms are finer. The vitality of the 
plant seems to be greater. 








Forests Should be Publie Property— 
There are several counties in the _ state 
which hold large quantities of land which 
have been forfeited for taxes. The aggre- 
gate amounts to over 50,000 acres and the 
unpaid taxes on this land are over $120,000. 
If the forest bill now before the legislature 
becomes a law some means can be devised 
for bringing these lands or most of 
them under state control and state protec- 
tion for future good.—[B. 8S. Hoxie, Wis- 
consin, 


New Brunswick has about 7,000,000 acres 
of crown land. 

















Raising Family Horses. 


Cc. A, CHAPMAN, VERMONT. 





A few years ago I had a call for good 
family horses. By this I mean horses for 
use on the family carriage and for general 
use about a gentleman’s place; something 
that would combine good style, road quali- 
ties and amiable disposition. I experienced 
a good deal of difficulty in finding horses to 
fill my order. I looked about for a stallion 
to put on the place that would get such 
stock. I found him in John Porter. His 
colts just now coming to maturity prove 
my selection to have been a good one. 

We breed nothing but good large mares, 
15% to 16% hands, weighing from 1050 to 1100 











BROWN TROTTING STALLION, JOHN PORTER. 


lbs, and with one exception bays. This odd 
one is a red roan. They are all trotting 
bred and are either producers or have rec- 
ords themselves, but have been selected for 
their individual good general-purpose 
qualities. There is no horse on earth for 
harness use equal to the American trotter, 
provided selections are made with care. 
These mares, bred to a stallion that can 
himself step a 2.20 clip, without artificial 
appliances, produce good general-purpose 
horses suitable for use on the road, for car- 
riage or for light driving, or for single, 
family or driving horses. They command 
good prices. We break them* when coming 
two years old, as they are at that age easier 
to handle than when larger, and they also 
learn quicker. When they are three and 
four years old, if strong and lusty, we 
work them carefully at light farm work, 
such as harrows, mowing machine, and 
horse rake. This makes them handy: and 
strong, without raising puffs and bunches, 
and they are ready to be fitted for market 
the winter they are coming five years old. 

Our brood mares run in the grass day 
times in winter and are shut in box stalls 
at night. They get all the good hay and 
fresh water they want, and in summer are 
at grass. They keep fat and take good care 
of their foals. The demand is increasing all 
the time. With such a stallion as John Por- 
ter and a band of good trotting mares, mar- 
ket horses can be raised at a profit, as there 
is no limit to the demand. The great trou- 
ble in this section has been that the farm- 
ers have been breeding any mares that they’ 
could not sell and then cursed the stallion 
bred to, if they did not get a valuable ani- 
mal. 








RESIDENCE OF J. H. BETTS, 


Oswego Co, N Y. Front view of house 
which won first prize in American Agri- 
culturist’s photographic contest. See also 
our frontispiece. 
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ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK? 





Kidney Weakness Caused by Overwork, 


by Lifting or a Strain. 
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We do not always know the constant 
danger that confronts us through all the 
daily walks of life. It may be an acci- 
dent or sudden illness; or perhaps a dis- 
ease that has been stealing upon us from 
day to day. 

It used to be considered that only urin- 
ary troubles were to be traced to the kid- 
neys, but now modern science proves that 
nearly all diseases have their beginning in 


the disorder of these most important 
organs. 

Now by this is not meant that you 
should overlook all the other organs and 


merely look after the kidneys. 

Your other organs may need attention— 
but your kidneys most, because they do 
most, 

If you are sick do not neglect your kid- 
neys, because as soon as they are well, 
they will help all the other organs to 
health. 

The kidneys may get weak or diseased 
from a thousand and one causes; from 
overwork, worry, a simple cold, from lift- 
ing, a strain, or excess in high living. 

Others may suffer from diabetes, dropsy, 
swelling of the feet and ankles, rheuma- 
tism, bad blood, gout, gravel, catarrh of 
the bladder, sleeplessness, anaemia, ner- 
vousness, headache or neuralgia. 

All these symptoms are due to kidney 
trouble, and the most prompt and effectual 
cure is Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney remedy. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford nat- 
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ural help to nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that is known_to medical science. 

If there is any doubt in your mind as to 
your condition, take from your urine on 
arising about two ounces, place it in a glass 
or bottle and let it stand twenty-four 
hours. If, on examination, it is milky or 
cloudy, if there is a brick-dust settling, or 
if small particles float about in it, your 
kidneys are in need of immediate atten- 
tion. 

Swamp-Root should at once be taken 
upon the least sign of ill health.-It will 
make you well and is for sale the world 
over in bottles of two sizes and two prices, 
fifty cents and one dollar. 

Swamp-Root is used in the leading hospi- 
tals; recommended by skillful physicians 
in their private practice; and is taken 
by doctors themselves who have kidney 
ailments, because they recognize in it the 
greatest and most successful remedy for 
kidney, liver, and bladder troubles, 

To prove its wonderful efficacy, send 
your name and address to Dr. Kilmer & 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y., mentioning that 
you read this generous offer in American 
Agriculturist, when. you will. receive, 
free of all charge, a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root and a valuable book, by mail, | 
prepaid. This book contains many of the 
thousands upon thousands of testimonial | 
letters received from men and women 


| cured. 
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Winter Work in the Apiary. 


Fr. G, HERMAN, 





After the’ bees are tucked away comfort- 
ably in their winter quarters there is little 
else of outside work to be done only to see 
that the entrances of the hives are kept 
clear of dead bees and snow or ice during 
winter. As we have the promise that seed 
and harvest time shall not fail, we must 
think about the coming spring and make 
necessary preparations. There are many 
advantages in taking time by the forelock. 
I have already purchased my supplies 
which I shall need for the summer of 1900. 
All hives and furniture are bought in the 
flat, and during leisure hours this winter 
I shall improve the time by making them 
ready for the bees to occupy. Of course 
every beekeeper has a shop or little nook 
somewhere to work in. If one has a fur- 
nace in the cellar and there are windows 
enough to let in the light, no better place 
could be desired. Another advantage in 
buying supplies early is that dealers give 
to early purchasers a scale of discount be- 
ginning with the month of November and 
running through the winter. The earlier 
the purchases are made the larger the dis- 
count. It is the habit of some of us bee- 
keepers to put off buying things until we 
are actually in need of them. As a supply 
dealer once said to me: “They wait until 
the bees have swarmed and clustered on a 
tree, then they send for their supplies and 
want them in a great rush.” The. hives can 
all be nailed together and nicely painted 
and the section boxes put together and 
starters put in them. Great care should 
be exercised in this, so that the starters 
will not tumble down during the heat of 
summer. In another article I will tell of 
the safest and most expeditious way I have 
found of doing this, illustrating the process, 
I shall need some 3000 starters for comb 
honey and for about the same number of 
pounds of extracted honey. The most pro- 
voking thing when opening a hive during 
the honey gathering season is to find that 
your starters have tumbled down and the 
bees are. building their combs ‘crosswise in 
the boxes, as was the case with a bee- 
keeper I visited Jast summer. Whereupon 
I told him how to put in starters to stay, 
and he thanked me for the instructions. 





Egg Rations. 


Cc. H. BENNETT, VIRGINIA, 





Clover hay is a first-class egg food. It 
should be chopped fine, scalded with boiling 
water and allowed to stand over night ina 
covered vessel. Next morning mix with 
bran, season with salt and feed warm. 

Furnish green food by feeding cabbage, 
turnips, beets, potatoes, etc. Feed meat 
scraps two or three times a week. Give a 
variety of grain, wheat, oats, barley, buck- 
wheat and as the nights grow cold, feed 
nice, sound corn three times a week for 
their supper. This will help keep up ani- 
mal heat during the long cold nights; it is 
much better if given well warmed. Beans 
and peas fed twice a week are good for 
laying hens. Linseed meal is also bene- 
ficial if fed sparingly; when given too free- 
ly it is apt to cause looseness of the bowels, 
and has a tendency to produce molting. 
Plenty of sweet milk is valuable, also clab- 
ber and buttermilk, though I find that too 
much buttermilk will often cause bowel 
trouble, 

Meat, fresh or dried, is a very good food. 
If a supply of poultry food be bought by 
the quantity in the fall, it will greatly les- 
sen the feed bill. On almost every farm 
there are small, knotty apples, potatoes, 
beets, loose heads of cabbage, allowed to 
go to waste, which if gathered and stored 
will help.furnish the needed variety and 
also materially lessen the expense. Do not 
keep food constantly before the fowls, if 
you.do not wish them to become disgusted 


BEES AND POULTRY 


and lose their appetite. Give tincture of 
iron occasionally in their drinking water, 
and mix with their soft food three times 
a week condition powders. Tonics and 
condition powders are all right in- their 
place, but do not expect them alone to make 
eggs without giving the proper food, as 
seems to be the idea of some. Keep the 
hens at work, This is very important—you 
cannot give a laying hen too much exer- 
cise. An idle hen soon grows too fat to 
lay. Encourage them to scratch and work 
for their food, by throwing the grain among 
a litter of leaves and straw. Give their 
corn on the cob and throw them millet 
heads in which the seed has ripened and 


ment will be wholly beyond and outside 
anything ever attempted. Farmers, fan- 
ciers, scientists, the poultry trade and the 
poultry journals have all expressed their 
interest in the progress and outcome. The 
whole preliminary matter will soon be in 
shape for announcement. To secure early 
publication, all prize offers should be sent 
in at once. 





Buff Leghorns. 

The appearance of the Buff Leghorn, 
the latest addition to the Mediterranean 
class, was in response to the growing popu- 
larity of the buff breeds. The color appears 

















PAIR OF BUFF LEGHORNS 


oats in the sheaf. Suspend cabbage heads 
with the heads downward, so that they can 
barely reach them. 


Getting Ready for the Contest. 








Offers of prizes are coming fast, and an- 
other list will soon be published. There are 
still some breeds and classes not adequately 
represented. Hundreds of letters have been 
received concerning the management of the 
contest, and numerous suggestions are be- 
ing, considered in inaking.up the _ rules, 

Encouraging words arrive from all sec- 
ticus of the country and it seems the gen- 
eral opinion that the contest will’ mark 
an era in the poultry industry, since the 
standard, scope and extent--of. the’-experi- 


to meet the requirements of those who wish 
a fowl with light plumage and with light 
pin feathers in the dressed careass, desir- 
ing at the same time a richer and more 
showy hue than belongs to the white va- 
rieties. 

Buff Leghorns have the general practical 
qualities of the prolific Leghorn class with 
a distinctive coloring obtained by a dash of 
blood from the RI Reds. Male and female 
are of nearly the same color, the shades 
varying from lemon to a hue almost brown- 
ish. The tail should be a very deep buff. 
Plumage must not be of a mottled appear- 
ance and must be free from black or white 
feathers, The shape is that of the typical 
Leghorn; light. in build, but round and 
plump,. with graceful outlines, full. breast, 














well-arched neck, upright tail with flowing 
feathers, long sickle feathers, but close 
body plumage. 





Fixing Chicken Coops for Winter. 


J. L. IRWIN, 





Winter eggs are the most profitable, but 
hens will not lay unless treated proper'y. 
The most essential thing in profitable poul- 
try raising is a warm coop in the winter. 





PROTECTED COOP, 


Many farmers cannot afford to build a suit- 
able coop. There is the material about al- 
most any farm for making the most open 
coop one of the warmest. There is no ex- 
pense attached to it except the labor. 

At each corner of the coop and abcut 2 ft 
out, set a post that will extend well above 
the eaves. If the coop is large enough to 
make it necessary, other posts of a uniform 
hight and at the same distance from the 
walls of the coop, can be set in the ground. 
The posts should not be more than from 
6 to 8 ft apart. Then about 6 in from the 
ground, staple a smooth wire to the posts, 
and another about 2 ft above, and so on to 
the top of the posts, requiring five or six 
wires. Then fill in between the posts and 
wires and the coop with hay or straw. 
Small poles or pieces of waste boards can 
be woven in the wires to keep the hay in 
place. When the eaves are reached, some 
material that will lead off the water should 
be put on top. Long slough grass has been 
found good for this. 

By setting a post each side the door 
frame, and one to correspond with each in 
a line with the outside posts, and boarding 
up each side and fixing the top to be cov- 
ered with hay, the door of the coop will be 
guarded from the cold. Of course an out- 
side door of some sort will be necessary. 
The windows can be provided for in the 
same way or a box of some rough limber 
be made and set in as the banking up is be- 
ing done. 

Aside from a place reasonably warm to 
roost in, chickens, to do well, should have 
a warm, sunny place in which to exercise 
on warm days. Such a place can be made 
each side the coop in the shape of a lean-to 
facing the south. Set a line of posts the 
length desired to make the lean-to and 
spike 2x4’s across the top, from one post 
to another, 6 to 8 ft from the ground. Then 
cut poles of a length to make the desired 
pitch to the roof and lay one end over the 

*2x4’s (it is well to notch the under sides so 

there will be no danger of slipping), let-e 
ting the other end rest on the ground, Lay 
fine-limbed brush across these, and upon 
this put the hay or straw covering. In this 
place can be put up nests and a dust box 
fixed and filled for them to wallow in. The 
chickens, too, can be fed here. As most 
of the winter storms and cold winds come 
from the north, there will be but a few 
days at a time when the fowls cannot enjoy 
the open air in these sheds. A coop fixed 
in this way will be found warmer than any 
that can be made with lumber. 


Learning by Experience. 








E. H. Aldrich, Orland, Ind, reports for 
year ending Oct 20 an average profit of $1.27 
per hen; total receipts 34.43, expenses 11.55, 
profit 22.88. His flock numbers 18. For 
1900, he will keep 25 hens and work for an 
average 1.50 profit. 

Forty hens in 8 months have made a 
profit of $24.44 besides about 150 chickens. 
They laid 2543 eggs, which isn’t as well per- 
haps as that number of hens should have 


done, but there is a profit and that’s what 
we all want.—[E. M, Ripley, Middlesex Co, 
Mass. 


For roup, mix a teaspoonful of sweet 
oil, a teaspoonful kerosene and four 
drops of carbolic acid. Apply a few 


drops in the nostrils and about the eyes 
with a small syringe or medicine dropper. 
[A. R. Annable, Pa. 

I once was called upon for eggs to set, and 
the lady wished to exchange eggs. I con- 
sented and to my great surprise I was dis- 
appointed. Her hens lay poor eggs, infe- 
rior in look and having unwholesome smell 
upon breaking them. They appeared as 
though the hens had been fed on poor meat 
and grain.—[H, N. P. 

Here is Dr G. M. Twitchell’s ration for 
laying hens: Twenty-five lbs each of oats, 
wheat bran and wheat ground together, 10 
lbs each of corn meal and linseed meal, 5 lbs 
of meat scrap. Feed with common vege- 
tables or chopped clover hay once a day, 
giving fowls a little less than they seem 
to want. ’ 





They Like the Idea—The contest is a 
move in the right direction.—[A. W. Wil- 
cox, New York. Even the losers will learn 
how to do better next time.—[H. Hoffmeyer, 
Illinois. The rules ought to be few and 
simple. Give the girls and boys a chance. 
ro. - Accounts of poultry contest 
should be sent in every month.—[B. U. 
Arnold, Rhode Island. It will be a good 
thing for me to enter the contest to know 
what I am doing.—[O. H. C. Rodgers, Ten- 
nessee. 


Making Grit—Pound up all old, broken 
crockery dishes, etc, for the chickens, The 
best way is to take a 





piece of railway iron 
about 2 ft long, and 
make a box without 





top orbottom,1 ft high, 
and just wide ard long 
enough to fit neatly 
over the rail. Place the 
dishes, etc, in this mor- 
tar, and break up with 
an old ax or sledge. 
When done, remove box and let the chick- 
ens at the grit. Even pounded glass is said 
to be good for poultry.—[J. G. Allshouse, 
Armstrong Co, Pa. 

Let Them Out—If it is in any way pos- 
sible let them have a run in an orchard 
or old lane or plowed field for a few hours 
every day. Even in winter when snow is 
on the ground, healthy fowls love to wander 
out and seek a little novelty. They dis- 
cover. spots where the sun has melted away 
the snow under the fir trees or hedges and 
beside the stable wall and in the graveled 
paths are great possibilities for their pleas- 
ure.—[J. B. Evans, ‘New Jersey. 





GRIT MACHINE, 





Light Brahmas make good broilers if 
taken early enough before they get long- 
legged and rangy. At 2 Ibs weight they are 
plump and soft meated and make a dainty 
morsel. 


Give Pullets a Chance—If comparative 
tests as to age are a part of your scheme, 
give the pullets a full year!—[Frank Bird, 
New Jersey. 





Sifted Coal Ashes are good material te 
fill up the low places in the poultry run. 
The fowls will eat many of the cinders. 
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Whether anything will materialize from 
the Pure Milk Co, at least for many months, 
becomes more doubtful with each passing 
week. The increasing stringency in the 
money market, the decline in industrial 
stocks and the extent to which trusts have 
been overcapitalized, all contribute to this 


end. However, the Five States Milk Pro- 
ducers’ association has succeeded in ad- 


vancing the price of milk to a figure that 
nets the farmers $5000 more than previous- 
ly. In other words, the F S M P A is put- 
ting into the farmers’ pocket daily as much 
money as they have put into the organiza- 
tion during the two years of its existence. 
That’s a pretty good record. 

It is a matter of regret that the opening 
of winter finds such a deficiency of mois- 
ture throughout the agricultural area. 
While the extreme northwest and much of 
the Pacific coast had more than the usual 
amount of rainfall during November, and 
while this was true of the southwest from 
Kansas to the Rio Grande, in the greater 
part of the country the precipitation was 
very much below a normal for the month 
named. This is particularly true of the 
great central valleys, the lake region, the 
middle south, and all of the north Atlantic 
coast. But there is still hope of benefits 
following copious early December rainfall, 
providing frost holds off a little longer. 

England refuses to help her languishing 
colonies in the West Indies, although she 
could bestow prosperity upon them by im- 
posing upon sugar imported into Great Bri- 
tain from Europe a countervailing tax 
equal to the German bounties on beet su- 
gar. The British West Indies therefore seek 
admission to the United States market by 
so-called ‘treaties of reciprocity,’ which 
would give tropical produce even greater 
advantages in the states than it now has 
in Canada. President McKinley favors 
such an arrangement, and uses it as an 
excuse for admitting merchandise from 
Cuba under equally advantageous discounts 
from existing rates of duty. The president 
also advises absolute free trade with Porto 
Rico. How such a policy will affect im- 
portant agricultural and allied manufac- 
turing industries in the United States is 
emphasized bv our renorts of the impor- 


EDITORIAL 


tant meetings at Omaha last week. The 
facts in the case have been made familiar 
to our readers heretofore. It is not to be 
imagined that congress will favor any such 
wholesale destruction of our farmers’ in- 
terests. Certainly the public do not sanc- 
tion it, much less the farmers. We believe 
it better in every way to pay our farmers 
here in the United States the money now 
sent away for sugar, instead of putting 
these vast sums into the coffers of the su- 
gar refiners’ trust with its colonial-syndi- 
cate-coolie-labor annex. The president will 
doubtless be the last to insist upon his rec- 
ommendations, when informed as to their 
probable result. 


Prizes for Farm Buildings. 








Our contest calling for photographs and 
plans of farmhouses, barns and other build- 
ings named three classes of pictures—pho- 
tographs of attractive, economical farm 
homes: photographs, exterior and interior, 
with floor plans, of a model farmhouse; and 
miscellaneous entries of barns and other 
buildings. In the first division the entries 
were numerous and good. In the second 
none of the contestants-complied fully with 
the conditions, but five prizes of $7 each are 
awarded, instead of $25 for the best and $5 
each for the two next in order of merit. 
The barns and other buildings receive five 
awards aggregating $25. 

For the most homelike, cozy farmhouse, 
combining attractiveness with economy, as 
shown in photographs, prizes are awarded 
as follows: First prize, $15, J. H. Betts, 
Pulaski, N Y; the three next, $5 each, E. H. 
Dodge, Worthington, Mass, Mrs Milo A. 
Gold, West Stafford, Ct, Ernst Skarstedt, 
Castle Rock, Wash; the five next in order, 
each $2, Edith M. Johnson, Coos, N H, Mrs 
W. A. Brown, 38 Byers street, Springfield, 
Mass, John Edward Woodbury, 84 Park 
avenue, Worcester, Mass, Robert B. Cus- 
ton, Queen City, Schuyler Co, Mo, O. Mc- 
Nall, Milton, Vt. Total for this section of 
the contest, $40. 

For the model farmhouse, five prizes of $7 
each are awarded as follows: Joseph Clark 
Jewett, Furnace postoffice, Hardwick, Mass, 
Mrs W. W. Stevens, Salem, Ind, C. E. Kel- 
logg, West Stafford, Ct, O. A. Bowman, 
North Fairfield, Me, F. M. Benedict, Wau- 
paca, Wis. Fine places were indicated in 
the pictures submitted by numerous other 
competitors, but these five were deemed by 
the judges the nearest approach to the pur- 
pose and spirit of the contest, combining 
wise use of space with adaptability to rural 
surroundings in the largest measure. 

For barns and other buildings the awards 
are as follows: E. F. Pratt, Little York, 
N Y, $6; H. R. Pettis, De Lancey, N Y, $6; 
Ernst Skarstedt, Castle Rock, Wash, $4.50; 
Joseph Clark Jewett, Furnace  postoffice, 
Hardwick, Mass, $4.50; Burton G. Palmer, 
Medway, I Y, $4. 

Through future numbers of American Ag- 
riculturist many of these interesting photo- 
graphs and sketches will be reproduced. 





It’s going to be worth all it cost—that 
garden contest of American Agriculturist’s 
the past season. Some of the records sub- 
mitted are not.only excellent statements of 
valuable experience, but_are works of art, 
beautifully printed or written and _ illus- 
trated with superb. photographs. Still, 
some city people are ignorant and super- 
cilious enough to say that farmers’ folks 
don't know or care about art—as though the 
successful management of a farm was not 
a work of art! 


Commercial interests of New York city 
are asking Chicago merchants to advise 
how the grain trade of the metropolis may 
be saved to it. The remedy is plain. Re- 
move some of the exactions in the way of 
heavy tol!, such as enormous elevator and 
lighterage charges placed. upon western 
grain. This city may then get back some 
of its export business now secured by Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Galveston, etc. In this con- 





-vestment ‘can be made. 


nection it is interesting to note the empha- 
Sis placed upon the proposition to further 
enlarge the Erie canal to accommodate 
heavier cargoes. The people of the Empir. 
state will scarcely vote ten or twenty mil- 
lions for such purpose, and if asked con- 
gress would be slow to assume the respon- 
sibility, whatever its merit, 
Aavtlaceeeasiiillcwasiiasia 

A new departure in farmers’ institut: 
work has been inaugurated In Illinois. The 
state association furnishes a free Jibrary 
through the secretary of the local institute, 
the only expense being the freight to and 
from the state secretary’s office. Each 
library consists of 40 to 50 selected books in 
a neat case. Agriculture, science, house 
hold economy, poetry and fiction are repre- 
sented. There is no better way of develop- 
ing a taste for good literature than by 
placing these free libraries within reach of 
country people. Young persons are thus 
given the opportunity of acquiring a liking 
for reading and getting much information 
which can be applied to their everyday life. 
Other states should copy this example. 





Every product of the farm should sell for 
exactly what it is. Dairy interests cannot 
be conserved by permitting cheese made in 
one state to parade in the markets as the 
product of another state. Efforts now be- 
ing made to secure a national law prevent- 
ing the fraudulent branding of cheese are 
in the right direction. The output of the 
Ohio factory has intrinsic merit and at- 
tractive quality, but it must not be shipped 
to distributing centers and thence sent out 
as Wisconsin or New York make-simply 
because it will sell better under one of these 
favorite names. A bill will be introduced 
in congress to prevent this business trick, 
and should receive the support of all true 
friends of honest dealing. 

The revolutionary departure in our book 
department, announced on our second cover 
this week, brings a good agricultural li- 
brary within the reach of every subscriber 
to American Agriculturist. No better in- 
One or more good 
books pertaining to his business is the 
vest Christmas gift for a farmeror his boys. 





Burr Knapp’s Farm Furrows. 





Good stalk, good corn. 

Heavy money bags often pull a young 
man down; an education usually lifts him 
up. 

A farmer’s children ought to be the finest 
in the world. Some of them are. 

“I can’t boom the market,” said Farmer 
Hardhead, “but I can lower the cost of the 
crop.” 

Begin a bank account. It will encourage 
you as a nest egg does the hen. 

The keep-out-of-debt doctrine is preached 
by most but practiced by very few. 

Cautious John treats new ideas like a new 
kind of cake. He watches his neighbors 
when ‘they try it and then nibbles a bit 
around the edge. 

If half the hedges and walls on half the 
farms were fences, and if half the fences 
were taken down the farms would be im- 
proved in appearance and convenience. 

Some writers say horses should not be 
watered until after feeding. Possibly this 
is according to science, but it seems hard 
on the horses. Physicians say that a drink 
of water before breakfast aids digestion 
in a man, and why not in a horse? For 40 
years I have given my horses the privi- 
lege of drinking two gallons of water be- 
fore each feed, and it has worked well with 
them. I do not recommend giving the horse 
all he will drink when he comes in from 
the field or a long drive, but I maintain 
that this quantity will not hurt him and 
that it is cruel to force the horse that has 
worked for five or six hours to eat dry 
feed.—_[P. H. Hartwell, Hunterdon Co, N J. 














The Grange on Education. 





At the recent session of the national 
crange, one of the most able reports from 
standing committees was by the commit- 
tee on education, of which Dean T. C. At- 
keson of the W Va school of agriculture, 
and master of the W Va state grange, was 
chairman. While rather lengthy, the gist 
of the matter as related directly to educa- 
tion for farmers was as follows: 

No department of human industry has 
been more directly affected by education 
than agriculture. Among the most impor- 
tant forces that have brought this about 
are the dep’t of agri, numerous state boards 
of agri and agricultural departments, farm- 
ers’ institutes, agricultural newspapers, ex- 
periment stations, agricultural colleges, and 
the grange. All these institutions have done 
zood work and have been important fac- 
ters in creating the present and growing 
demand for agricultural education. But the 
school of last resort for a vast majority of 
the future farmers of this country will be 
the public school. And no class of people 
is more vitally interested in these primary 
schools than farmers. Every boy or girl 
who expects to make farming a vocation is 
entitled to better educational facilities for 
the teaching of the elements of agriculture 
in the primary schools of the country. Our 
public schools recruit the academy, the -ccol- 
lege and the university, and they in turn 
fit and prepare for every profession except 
farming. 

One reason that many farmers turn away 
from the agricultural college, experiment 
station and farm paper is that their lack 
of training in common schools has barred 
them from an understanding of the mean- 
ing of terms used in agricultural chemistry, 
or the principles of animal husbandry, or 
the true principles which underlie the pres- 
ervation of soil fertility. For years the 
national grange has indorsed “nature 
studies” and correspondence courses of in- 
struction; both systems are helpful and the 
grange should continue to advocate them. 

The “land grant’ colleges, which were 
originally intended to be industrial schools, 
and nothing more, stand a monument of the 
failure to grasp the importance of the sub- 
ject by the so-called educators into whose 
hands they fell. More widespread education 
emong farmers, and the demand of popular 
sentiment are compelling many of these in- 
stitutions to make an honest effort to meet 
the demand for full recognition of the agri- 
cultural departments in these “land grant” 
colleges. The old idea that there was no 
demand for higher agricultural education 
is forever exploded, and all the invidious 
class distinction that once existed among 
the students of agricultural science and 
the classics has departed, educators hav- 
ing come to the conclusion that it is more 
important to be able to intelligently deal 
with the problems of the present than to 
waste life’s energies kicking up the dry 
dust around the Catacombs of Rome. 

When we attempt to account for the slim 
attendance at our “land grant’”’ colleges, we 
are forced to the conclusion that it is large- 
ly, if not wholly, because the men who have 
directed and controlled the destinies of 
these institutions have been entirely out 
of sympathy with the men who have mud 
on their boots or hayseed in their hair, 
many of whom have not hesitated to show 
their contempt for everything connected 
with agriculture. We rejoice to know that 
a wholesome change is coming over the 
spirit of the dreams of some of these would- 
be teachers of future farmers. 

Agricultural colleges have not’ been 
successful because their advantages have 
not been made known, while every possi- 
ble means and expense is resorted to that 
can in arv way magnify other departments 
of these “land~ grant’. universities, and 
but little effort is made to induce students 
to take the agricultural courses. Another 
reason why farmers’ colleges have not been 
popular was the length of the courses, the 
subjects required to be studied and the 
effort to make all sizes and shapes of pegs 
fit the same hole. 

The elective system which now prevails to 
a greater or less extent in many of the 
modern colleges and universities has done 
much to change old conditions. A student 
who elects subjects in which he is espe- 
cially interested, which are congenial, for 
which he has some special aptitude and 
which he expects will be of great practical 
value to him through life, will make much 
better progress, will become more proficient 
and altogether get more benefit than if 
confined to courses not affording such in- 
terest and encouragement. The present 





GRANGE=--TOBACCO 


policy of liberality toward the agricultural 
colleges is meeting a hearty response in 
their increased attendance. 

OUTLINE OF AN IDEAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Its sessions should continue through the 
year and be divided into four terms, be- 
ginning the ist of October, January, April 
and July. All the courses of study should 
be arranged to begin Oct 1 or Jan 1 and con- 
tinue for one term. All theoretical and 
class-room work should be done during the 
6 mos from Oct 1 to April 1. The remain- 
ing 6 mos should be devoted to practical 
operations, either on the college farm un- 
der competent instructors, or at the stu- 
dent’s home. The college farm should be 
run as a business enterprise, and every 
student paid for labor, at the usual price 
paid for the same class of labor on neigh- 
boring farms. By this means young men 
would be able to pay part or all their ex- 
renses while attending college, and at the 
same time receive the incalculable benefit 


“from “doing things’ with their own hands. 


This school should be located on a good 
farm, and not be made in any sense a side 
show to a classical college or university. 
The time of the instructors, during the six 
summer months, could be taken up in di- 
recting the farm operations and in exper- 
iment station work. Some of this kind of 
work would do many of the instructors no 
harm. We have only briefly stated the cen- 
tral idea of an ideal agricultural college, 
and shall leave it for future elaboration. 





New Jersey State Grange. 

The 27th annual session was attended by 
about 150 Patrons, who met in the assem- 
bly chamber at Trenton, last week. Master 
Braddock’s address congratulated Patrons 
on the growth of the order, and referred 
especially to trusts, education, mutual in- 
surance and lecture work. Secretary Dick- 
enson reported an increase in membership 
of 10 per cent the past year. 

Pennsylvania State Grange. 


The 27th annual session began in the 
court house at Lock Haven, Tuesday. Im- 
mediately after the opening, the meeting 
was adjourned and the 300 delegates were 
taken on a free trolley ride on a tour of 
inspection of the state normal school and 
Lock Haven’s new silk mill. The only ses- 
sion open to the public was held Tuesday 
evening, when Joel A. Herr, member of the 
executive committee, made the address of 
welcome on the part of Clinton Co Pomona. 
Mrs V. B. Holiday, Ceres of the _ state 
grange, responded. Mayor W. F. Elliott 
made the address of welcome on the part of 
the city of Lock Haven, which was re- 
sponded to by Master W. F. Hill. Other ad- 
dresses were by Hon S. R. Peale of Lock 
Haven and Hon W. T. Creasy, late farmer 
candidate for state treasurer. Between the 
speeches music was furnished by the Trin- 
ity club quartet and the grange choir. 


NEW YORK. 

Silas Wright of Canton elected: Master, 
H. H. Harrington; lecturer, Emma _ Olin; 
secretary, Hiram Hildreth; trustee, L. D. 
<«udd. The grange voted that the outgoing 
master be sent to the state grange each 
year; that he be allowed 4c a mile one way 
and $1 per day for each day’s sitting of the 
grange. 

Golden Sheaf of Hannibal elected: Mas- 
ter, Owen Draper; lecturer, P. A. Welling; 
secretary, B. M. Louis. 

Domestic of Scriba elected: Master, Da- 
vid Dean; lecturer, Jennie Joslin; secretary, 
Jennie B. Stone. 

Oswego Pomona met at Oswego, Dec 12, 
and elected delegates to the state grange, 
which meets at Herkimer in February. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lackawanna CoPomona met with Coving- 
ton at Daleville, Dec 1, and discussed Tax- 
ation and trusts, How can we extend our 
order, The religious and non-political side 
of the order, The County treasurer contest. 
A resolution was adopted and ordered sent 
up to the state grange for the abolishment 
of the bushel measure as a selling medium. 
State Lecturer Packard delivered an in- 
teresting lecture. Officers were elected for 
two years as follows: Master, J. Wardwell; 
lecturer, L. Winship; secretary, C. E. Lear. 

Center Co Pomona held a well-attended 
meeting with the new grange Arcadia at 
Center hall, every grange in the county 
being represented, Officers were elected as 
follows: Master, George Dale of Lemont; 
lecturer, Col J. F. Weaver of Milesburg; 
secretary, D. M. Campbell. Secretary James 
A. Keller of the Patrons’ Fire Ins Co read 
his annual report, which showed the ag- 
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eregate of risks in force to be $3,118,154, and 
the notes in force 158,874. A total of 203,352 
in risks was written during the past quar- 
ter, and the total losses for the same period 
were 5239, the highest sum ever reached in 
one quarter in the history of the company. 
Investigation disclosed the fact that 75 per 
cent of the losses were from fires occasioned 
by lightning striking unrodded barns, and 
a committee was appointed to look up the 
statistics at Washington on the efficiency 
of the lightning rod. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


PENNSYLVANIA—The active buying during 
the fall has resulted in three-fourths of the 
crop being sold. Some local dealers have 
bought more freely than for years, and all 
are well supplied. As it comes off the poles, 
the ’99 crop bids fair to be the best one 
raised in the past five years. Growers are 
giving the stripping and bundling unusual 
care, for much has been said and com- 
plained of by packers as to black rot of 
previous crops. It is preferred by some 
packers that the crop be left on the poles 
until after freezing weather has set in, 
that no sap may be left 1n the leaf. To- 
bacco should not be taken down, they say, 
before Dec 15. While sales of seedleaf were 
rapid early in the season, Havana has been 
in active demand of late, and prices are 
practically the same as for seedleaf. At 
Landis Valley, nearly all the leaf changed 
hands at 8c through; a few refused 8c and 
are holding for 9@10c through. 

Ouio—The Cincinnati tobacco ass’n held 
its annual meeting Dec 4. President Brooks 
reported the market the most steady the 
past year ever recorded, as competition 
has been steady on all grades, while the 
extra color and all leaf under 9c have re- 
ceived extra attention.— Last week’s Cin- 
cinnati market did a lively business, new 
leaf selling up to 15c, quite a number of 
hogsheads changing hands at better than 
10c. Low grades of ’99 are bringing much 
more than similar leaf of the ‘98 crop sold 
for. The 1300 hhds old leaf sold averaged 
$9.28 p 100 lbs, while the 400 hhds new av- 
eraged 7.65. In growing districts, tobacco 
continues to change hands from growers 
direct to manufacturers. Prices generally 
are more satisfactory than in shipping the 
leaf. Very little old leaf is held by grow- 
ers, and sales houses carry very light stocks. 

IN. OTHER SEcTIONS—There -is. but very 
little old leaf held by growers and a very 
large part, probably 80 per cent, of the ’99 
crop has been sold. Only occasional sales 
are made of late, but prices are well up, 
as high as at any time during the year. 
The forced sweated leaf will soon be ready 
for manufacture and will bring a fancy 
price. In Wis, sales of considerable vol- 
ume have been made the past month and 
packers appear anxious to secure every 
sprig of leaf they can use at a profit. Prices 
run from 6 to 10c. Probably three-quarters: 
of the crop has been secured. 

















I find American Agriculturist one of the 
very best papers published and don’t see 
how any live farmer can afford to be with- 
out it.—[T. A. Harpending, Crittenden 
Co, Ky. 


~ BUY THE BEST. 


If yon want the best low down wagon you should buy 
the Electric Handy Wagon. It is the best because it is 
made of the best material; the best broad tired Electric 
Wheels; best seasoned white hickory axles; all other wood 
parts of the best seasoned white oak. The front and rear 














hounds are made from the best angle steel, which is neat 
er, stronger and in every way better than wood. Well 
painted in red and varnished. Extra length of reach and 
extra long standards supplied without additional cost 
when requested. This wagon is guaranteed to carry 
4000 Ibs. anywhere. Write the Electric Wheel Co.,Box 86, 
Quincy, Dlinois, for their new catalogue which fully de 
scribes this wagon, their famous Electric Wheels and 
Electric Feed Cookers, 


FOR SALE—5,000 ACRES OF FINE LAND 


for stock raising near our great Chicora Colony, 8. 
Carolina. Near railroad; convenient to markets for 
milk, butter or beef. Price #3 per acre to quick buyer. 
D. L. RISLEY, 211 8S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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AN ORGANIZED PROTEST 


Against Tropical Free Trade for the Benefit 
of Sugar and Tobacco Trusts. 








The various agricultural and producing 
interests of the country are greatly dis- 
turbed over the president’s recommenda- 
tion of free trade with Porto Rico, and a 
reduction in duties on all products and 
manufactures from Cuba and from all the 
British West Indies. This feeling found 
expression in two important conferences 
held at Omaha last week, Dec 

The first was the annual meeting of the 
American beet sugar manufacturers’ ass’n, 
consisting of each company that is engaged 
in the manufacture of sugar from beets, or 
that is planning to build a beet sugar fac- 
tory. The meeting wasattended by delegates 
from N Y, Mich, Ind, Ill, Minn, Ohio, Wis, 
Neb, Col, New Mex, Utah, Wash, Ore and 
Cal. The following officers were elected: 
Henry T. Oxnard of New York and San 
Francisco, president; Julius Stroh of De- 
troit treasurer, and R. M. Allen of Ames, 
Neb, secretary, who comprise the executive 
committee, together with one vice-presi- 
dent from each state. The next annual 
meeting will be held the first Monday in 
December at Detroit. 

Ex-Senator Manderson of Neb spoke of 
the many uncertainties, especially political 
and economic, that had beset the beet sugar 
industry from its inception. He believed 
that state bounties were a delusion and a 
snare, but eloquently pleaded that the fed- 
eral government preserve the American 
market for the American farmer, instead of 
admitting raw sugar from the tropics for 
the benefit of the sugar refiners’ trust. 

Herbert Myrick, editor of American Ari- 
culturist, pointed out that cotton, tobacco, 
fruits, vegetables, nuts, cigars, etc, were in- 
dustries quite as much threatened by free 
trade with the tropics as beet or cane sugar, 
and advocated a coalition of all these 
threatened interests. 

During the ensuing discussion Mr Church- 
ill of Mich pointed out that although they 
had nine beet sugar factories in that state, 
the commonwealth had refused to pay the 
bounty it had offered. The factories and 
the farmers, however, were complying with 
the state law in hopes that the state would 
eventually do the right thing. They feel, 
however, that protection against tropical 
sugars was of more importance. After ani-~ 
mated and prolonged discussion, the follow- 
ing was unanimously adopted: 


THE AMERICAN BEET SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


assembled at Omaha, Neb, Dec 5, 1899, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions and instructed its secretary to trans- 
mit the same to each member of the United States senate 
and house of representatives. : ; 
.. Whereas, the consumption of sugar in the United 
States now approximates five billion pounds, being larger 
in bulk and per capita than any other nation, of which 
enormous consumption less than 600 million pounds, or 
about 10 per cent, are produced from sugar cane and 
beets within the borders of the United States; and 
Whereas, the experiments of the government made un- 
der the direction of the department of agriculture and the 
actual production of sugar from beets at the factories 
located in 12 states here represented, clearly evidence that 
the country is capable of producing, under fair safeguards 
of the industry, all the sugar consumed by its people; and 
hereas, such production affords a diversified industry 
eatest imvortance and is a special boon of value 
to the farmers of this country; and 
Whereas, the importation of cane sugar from tropical 
islands, under principles of reciprocity, or free sugar or 
under greatly reduced duties awarded because they are 
insular denendencies of the United States, would bring 
into competition a product raised by coolie and debased 
labor that would be ruinous to the American farmer and 
fo the production of sugar in the United States. There- 


‘ore 

Resolved, the present tariff duties are essential not only 
to the increase of this valuable industry, but to its very 
existence, and if modified in any particular there should 
be no action, either by change of law or from reciprocity 
that shall increase the importation of crude sugar, which 
affords no profit or income to the farmer, but is simply 
material to be refined and marketed. 

Resolved, that as agriculture and labor have borne the 
brunt of protection for many years, it is only fair and 
just that now that the chance has been held forth for 


development in the line of sugar production and vast 
sums invested in 12 states of the Union, the industry 
thus fostered and the cspital thus invested should not be 
injured, either by reciprocity treaties or granting the im- 
portation of sugar and other products, which compete 
with the ontput of the American farmer at reduced rates 


or free of duty from Porto Rico, Cuba or the Philippines. 

Representatives of various sugar beet 
growers’ associations, as well as of sugar 
manufacturers, W. S. Parkerson of New 
Orleans, for the American cane growers’ 
ass’n, and delegates from the national and 
New England leaf tobacco growers’ ass’ns, 
met at Omaha at the same time. It was 
brought out at this conference that the 
proposed admission of tropical produce 
and manufactures would not only jeop- 
ardize vast domestic interests, but would 
operate mainly for the advantage of the 
sugar: refiners’ trusts. The American Su- 
gar Refinery Co is said to have closed 
options on all the independent refineries 


A CRISIS 





and glucose works, and the same are to be 
amalgamated in one trust with $200,000,000 
capital. This trust depends for its exist- 
ence upon the importation of raw sugar. 
Its members, or those allied with it, have 
made enormous purchases of sugar planta- 
tions in Porto Rico and Cuba, and are 
ready to operate on a still larger scale in 
the Philippines the moment they can ac- 
quire titles there. The refiners’ trust would 
thus monopolize the product of raw sugar 
in the tropics with coolie labor. If it can 
get this raw sugar admitted duty free, 
it means an extra bonus to the trust of $30 
to $40 per ton, and consequently annihila- 
tion of the production of cane sugar or 
beet sugar within the U S. The threat to 
capital and labor engaged in the cultiva- 
tion and manufacture of cigar leaf tobacco 
is even greater, also other produce. 

The conference voted to effect a prelim- 
inary organization under the name “The 
league of domestic producers of beet and 
cane sugar, tobacco and cigars, cotton and 
rice, fruit and vegetables, nuts, etc.’’ A 
permanent organization is to be made at 
a national convention to be called later. 
‘The work meanwhile was put in charge of 


’ a committee consisting of Herbert Myrick, 


James P. Cooke and Henry McCall of New 
Orleans, President F. B. Moodie of the Na- 
tional cigar leaf tobacco growers’ ass’n, G. 
W. Perkins, president American cigar mak- 
ers’ union, H. T. Oxnard, president beet 
sugar m’f’rs’ ass’n, H. S. Frye, president 
New England tobacco growers’ ass’n, Sam- 
uel. Gompers, president American federa- 
tion of labor, with power to add to their 
number from all other agricultural and al- 
lied organizations. The following was 
unanimously adopted: 


THE LEAGUE OF DOMESTIC PRODUCERS 


of beet and cane sugar, tobacco and cigars, fruits, vege- 
tables, nuts, cotton and rice, ete, comprising: 

The American beet sugar manufacturers’ association, the 
American sugar gro 8 ¢ the state sugar beet 

owers’ ‘associations of Washington, Oregon, California, 
New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and New York, 
and ail district and local organizations formed to pro- 
mote the beet sugar industry. 

Also, the United States cane growers’ association, the 
Louisiana sugar planters’ association, the Florida sugar 
gaa society, the Texas cane planters’ association, the 
Sansas sugar oy wm @ the sugar chemists’ asso- 
ciation, and all district and local organizations formed 
to promote the cane sugar industry. 

Affiliating with the grange or Patrons of Husbandry, the 
farmers’ alliance, farmers’ clubs and agricultural socie- 
ties, national and state organizations of tobacco wers, 
cigar manufacturers’ associations and cigar makers’ unions, 
truck farmers’ organizations, fruit wers’ unions, etc, 
and all allied interests that are threatened by the possi- 
bility of free trade between the United States on one 
a and Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines on the 
other. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS COALITION 


is to provide a medium through which the various in- 
terests in the production, manufacture and sale of do- 
mestic sugar, cigar leaf, tobacco, cigars, fruits, vegetables, 
cotten, rice, ete, produ within the United States, 
my co-operate for their mutual benefit. 

e immediate object sought by the League of Domes- 
tie Producers is to geovenss a unjust legislation by 
congress against the interests of domestic producers or 
laborers for the benefit of these industries in the tropics, 
and to prevent further favors to refiners in this country 
of imported raw sugars. 

In brief, our purpose is to put into the Rogkets of the 
farmers, capitalists and laborers of these United States, 
the $100,000,000 now exported annually to pay for im- 
ported sugar, and thus also vastly benefit the general 
welfare of the whole people withou o~ ¢ to any. Also 
to. promote the continued prosperity, and successful de- 
velopment in these United States of cigar leaf tobacco 
culture, gee manufacture, the culture of ane Sootess 
and other fruits, and of vegetables for the early markets, 
rice culture, etc, thus maintaining profitable home indus- 
tries for vast numbers of our people and taxpayers, and 
for many millions of capital. 


PUBLIC SUPPORT, 


The great mass of public opinion is favorable to the 
"vy obiects of the League of Domestic Producers, 
ut the vital point is to enable this opinion to be heard 
and to make its power felt in congress within the lim- 
ited time available, | 
This is to be the immediate work of the league. Sena- 
tors and representatives should be kept informed as to 
the merits of the whole case, as to the views of their 
constituents in this matter, and as to the vast good to 
America that will follow the success of this policy. 


DEMANDS OF THE LEAGUE. 


1. That the United States senate defeat the pending 
treaties. of reciprocity with the British West Indies, 
whereby sugar and other roduste from those islands are 
to be admitted into the United States at a reduction in 
tariff_rates. 

2. We oppose the recommendation that Cuban _ sugar, 
tobacco. cigars, etc, be admitted at a_like reduction in 
duty. We_ also oppose the recommendation that Porto 
Rican_products be admitted to this market duty free. 

. We regard the proposed reduction in duties on sugar, 
wool and hides imported from Argentina as destined to 
seriously injure domestic agriculture. 

4. That all sugar, tobacco, cigars and other products 
which compete with the products of our American farm- 


IN AGRICULTURE 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. At a very small cost one can ad 
yertise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, 
fruits and vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact: 
aqgthin to sell or buy. 

he address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. _ 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the 
above rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of 
sixty cents per line each insertion, to go on another 


page. . z 
» ‘fii advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus mak- 
ing a small adv, as noticeable as a large one. 

he rate for the ‘‘farmers’ exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion, 


ess 
AMERICAN AGRICULIURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


POULTRY. 


{(NORCAS—Single Comb, Black, from best show 
: and Pe ing , stock an ,Atanies. Birds ali ages for 
show an reeding. rite r prices and descriptio 
ALDART FARM, Morrisville, NY. = 


C R9Ice Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels (E. B 
4 Thompson strain), $2; also three trios same stock, $5 
trio. Fine Pekin drakes (Rankin strain), $150. JAMES 
A. SWIFT, Akron, N Y. 


RONZE turkeys from heavy weight. stock; pairs not 
? akin. Also Shropshire sheep and Chester White 
swine. Fine stock a specialty. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Box 
404, Falconer, | N Y¥ 
VERY fine Light Brahma and Barred Plymouth Rock 
cockerels (thoroughbreds) for sale. A. SHARPLESS, 
Landenburg, \ 
RONZE and White Holland turkeys. 
and Pekin ducks, GLEN MARY FARM, 
Chester, Pa. 
00 Ibs crushed oyster shells for poultry, $2.50. EMPIRE 
STATE BROODER CO, Hall’s Corners, N Y. 

T QULOUSE eese:; Mount strain, $2 each, $5 trio. 
WALTER T. HOAGLAND, Townsbury, N J. 
Ww HITE and Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels. MER- 

TON PHELPS, Castile, N Y. 
CHOICE Pekin ducks, $1 each, 5 for $4.50 W. T. 
b. ARCHER, Port Oram, N J. 
W HITE Plymouth Rock cockerels, $1 each. MARY 
BROWN, Delroy, Pa. 























Brown Leghorn 
West 




















Mammoth Bronze_turkeys for breeders. JESSE 


5 

SMITH, Montrose, Pa. 
HITE Wyandots; none better. 
Johnsville, N Y. 


B4 RGAINS—Bronze turkeys taken now, $3. DOW NER, 
Cave City, Ky. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


AWRENCE & Co (established 1863), wholesale com- 

mission merchants, No 20 North Side Faneuil Hall 
Market, Boston, Mass. Foreign and domestic fruit and 
produce. Poultry and enEy. Apple exporters. Quotations 
of the Boston and English markets reported regularly in 
his paper. et sales cabled each day of sale from the 
English market. We furnish stencils and also all infor- 
mation upon application. We have improved cold stor- 
age with capacity for 100,000 barrels. 
I Cc. BARNES & CO, 29 Washin 

handle all kinds of produce and 
tations and references. 

OULTRY, fruit and produce sold on commission. 

Highest prices. T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 

LIVE STOCK. 


RsewrERED Duroc-Jersey Swine. All ages at farmers’ 
rices. Send _for cation. with illustrations, prizes 

awarded, etc. E. L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, N Y. 

PQLAND-Chinas, cheap. A choice lot of young sows, serv- 

A ice boars and fall pigs. R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, NY. 
HOICEST Chester, Poland, Berkshire pigs ¥. Une- 
qualed. ARTHUR McCAIN, Delaware, N J. 
UERNSEY bull calves for sale. G. W. WASHBURN, 
Saugerties, N Y. 





8. SPONABLE, St 











on St, New York, 
urs, Write for quo- 




















DOGS. 


X and rabbit hound and Colue Shepherd puppies for 
sale; also trained dogs; also White Wyandots. J. K. 
BOYCE, Summitville, N'Y. 


OGS for sale of all kinds, Pigeons and Hares; 6 cents 
for catalog. LANDIS, Box 14, Bowers Station, Pa. 


[ MPORTED Collies. PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 














HELP WANTED. 
OVERNMENT Positions—8000 persons appointed the 
past year to Civil Service places. We prepared a large 

er cent of the successful ones by mail for the examina- 
ions. Send for free catalog, No B-32. COLUMBIAN COR- 

RESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 225 Penn Ave, 8 E, Wash- 

ington, D C. 

NERGETIC farmer wanted, on shares, understanding 
sheep and poultry. Fine farm, 135 acres, Rhode Island 

shore. Address BOX 184, Orange’ Valley, N 


AGENTS WANTED. 








W ANTED— Agents to handle our complete line of high 
grade lubricating oils and greases, iler compound, 











Favors The Agriculturist. | 


Mr. James Corwith of Water Mill, N. Y., 
writes as follows:—‘*I have advertised in 7 
poultry and agricultural p pe this spring 
and the money paid you for advertising has 
been as good as any if not the best invest- 
ment in advertising I ever made. My adver- 
tisement appeared under the head of Farm- 
ers’ Exchange. I intend to advertise in but 
two papers another season and take more 
space in them and if I do so the American 
Agriculturist will be one of them.” 





roof and barn paints, etc. Salary or commission. Address 
with references. The A. F. VOAK OIL Co, Cleveland, O. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANTED for cash, two thousand _ bushels of white rice 
YY 2opcorn of the ’98 or ’99 crop. For reference, Second 
National bank, Springfield, Mass, or look up rating. F. W. 
NOBLE, Southwick, Mass. 
G EED— One thousand bushels early seed potatoes. any 
J variety, mailed, 10¢ (circular), SMITH’S POTATO 
FARM, Box A, Manchester, N Y. 








AGIC lanterns wanted and for sale or exchange. 
a HARBACH & CO, 809 Filbert St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GTAMES 10 different foreign, one dime. Agents want- 
ed. ALFRED COLE, Plainfield, N J. 
FY ABMS or Lots to lease. Help wanted. MARCELLUS 
MARSHALL, Glenville, West Va. . 


AW furs wanted. Send stamp for price list. F. 8. 
PALMATIER, Leeds, N Y. 

















ers and manufacturers, continue to pay the full rate of 
duties, irrespective of whether such sugar and other 
produce comes from Porto Rico, Cuba, e Philippines 
or other parts of the world. 

5. That thus the labor and capital invested in our do- 
mestic agricultural and allied manufacturing industries 
may have a fair chance against the coolie labor and mo- 
nopolies of the tropics. 

6. Agriculture and labor haye borne the brunt of pro- 
tection for these many years, have earned the right to be 
themselves equally well treated now that they have to 
face a crisis, and nothing less will satisfy them. 

HOW TO GO TO WORK, 

Every individual farmer or the members 
and officers of every agricultural organi- 
zation Of any and every kind, are invited 
to co-operate in this effort. Drop a postal 
card to The League of Domestic Produc- 
ers, care American Agriculturist, 52 Lafay- 
ette place, New York, and an outfit of in- 
structions will be sent you free of cost. The 
main thing is to notify both the senators 
from your state and the congressman from 
your district as to your wishes in the mat- 
ter. 


Maryland Fruit Growers Meet. 





The second annual meeting of the Md 
state horticultural society was held at Bal- 
timore Dec 6 and 7. The president, Hon 
James 8S. Harris of Kent Co, was too ill to 
be present, and Richard Vincent, Jr, of Bal- 
timore Co presided. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Pres, 
Hon James 8S, Harris of Kent Co; vice-pres, 
J. P. Blessing of Washington Co; sec’y and 
treas, Prof W. G. Johnson of College Park. 
One vice-president for each county in the 
state was also elected, and a legislative 
committee, consisting of one member from 
each county. The hall in which the ses- 
sions were held was made interesting and 
instructive by numerous exhibits from the 
state department of horticulture. These 
consisted of such things as roots covered 
with knots made by woolly aphis, trees 
covered with various kinds of scale insects, 
tubes containing insects, and a large num- 
ber of “photographs of places and objects 
of interest, especially diseased orchards, 
dying from yellows or the ravages of the 
San Jose scale. The attendance was not 
large, but was fairly representative of the 
best fruit growers of the various parts-of 
the state, the eastern shore being well rep- 
resented by active members of the Penin- 
sula society. 

Maryland has a state horticultural de- 
partment, which includes an entomologist 
with one assistant, a pathologist with one 
assistant, and a horticulturist. The main 
work of this department is a systematic 
effort to stamp out plant diseases and de- 
structive insects, though broader work is 
contemplated. Resolutions’ were adopted 
strongly recommending and indorsing the 
work done by this department and prais- 
ing the presidemt and trustees of the agri- 
cultural college, under whose care the de- 
partment is organized, for the zealous aid 
and protection given the new movement, 
and asking the state for an increased ap- 
propriation for the college. Pres Silvester 
of the college stated that the legislature 
had appropriated $8000 annually to this de- 
partment, that every dollar of this money 
had been devoted to its intended purpose, 
and asked that the farmers of the state 
secure from the coming legislature an ap- 
propriation to do for the animal industry 
and for general agriculture what this de- 
partment is now doing for horticulture. His 
remarks were warmly applauded, The leg- 
istative committee was instructed to ask for 
such an appropriation. 

Prof W. G. Johnson, state entomologist, 
reported upon the work done under his di- 
rection. He stated that routine work and 
the correspondence had greatly increased 
during the year. The entire fruit-produc- 
ing part of Kent Co has been inspected, or- 
chard by orchard, and a general cursory 
survey made of Queen Anne and Caroline 
counties. Several districts in Washington 
Co have been minutely inspected to com- 
plete the work begun last year, and by the 
help of local reporters the whole state has 
been pretty well covered in a general way. 
A vast amount of information has thus 
been gathered, and much done to abate the 
ravages of insects. Prof Johnson’ spent 
nearly nine months of the year in field 
work. ; 

Forty-eight nurseries have been inspect- 
ed. These nurseries contain 6,000,000 fruit 
trees, to say nothing of small fruit plants 
estimated at 28,000,000. The system of fum- 
igation adopted has worked _ successfully, 


and Prof Johnson considers it the only ad- 

equate protection from the San Jose scale, 

and of great value in other respects. Ex- 

periments have been made to show what 
{To Page 642.] 
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Guard Against 
Lung Dangers 





By the Aid of Slocum’s Marvelous Treatment for 
Weak Lungs and Pulmonary Diseases. 





Consumption, 


Catarrh, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Throat 


and Lung Troubles Permanently Cured. 





FULL FREE COURSE OF TREATMENT TO OUR READERS. 





The season of danger is at hand for 


all sufferers from lung: and kindred 
diseases. Cold weather is a menace to 
life and health. Are you prepared to 


stand the winter siege? 

Have you a stubborn cold that hangs 
on? 

Do you cough? 

Are your lungs weak and delicate? 

Do your lungs. pain you? 

Is your throat sore and inflamed? 

Do you spit up phlegm? 

Does your back ache? 

Appetite bad? 

Are you losing flesh? 

Are you pale and thin? 

Do you lack stamina? 

These are symptoms which indicate 
that you have the germs of that devasta- 
ting disease—Consumption—the disease 
which has carried off more victims than 
all others combined. 

These are symptoms which call for 
quick and successful treatment. 


| 





Consumption does not steal in upon 
you in a night, but begins its work long 
before the truth is suspected. 

While Dr. Slocum’s famous treatment 
will cure Consumption in any stage, yet 
the time to use it is when the first dan- 
ger appears—NOW—if you realize you 
have any of the symptoms here enumer- 
ated. 

The cool air should be bracing and 
invigorating—to a perfectly healthy per- 
son. If otherwise, your system has been 
attacked by disease germs. Why delay 
when the cure is at hand? 

Since Dr. Slocum gave his priceless 
treatment to the world tens of thousands 
have been restored to perfect health. 

Science has triumphed over the con- 
sumptive bacilli and its terrors are ban- 
ished forever. 

If you are not robust and well—if you 
have consumption’s premonitory symp- 
toms, you should act without a moment’s 
delay. 


FREE TREATMENT 


to all sufferers who write. 


Simply send your express and post office addresses to Dr. T. 


A. Slocum, 98 Pine Street, New York, stating that you read the offerin American 
Agriculturist and he will promptly send|a full course FREE treatment fresh from his 


laboratories. 





Common Sense of Gatarrh 


It is a fact that catarrh is 
scientific methods is only to make it worse. 
it locally by the use of 


inflammation. 
The most scientific and simplest way is to treat 


To try to cure it by old-fashionedior un- 


OZOJELL Cure for Catarrh, 


the bland, demulcent, healing jelly that soothes, relieves and cures. Easy to apply, pleasant 


to use, prompt and permanent in its results. 


The formula of Herr J. Muller, Physician in 


Ordinary to Emperor of Austria, and is for sale by all druggists in 50-cent patent Ozojel} 


nasal tubes. 


TO PROVE 





its great curative properties a Free 
sample will be sent by mail pre- 
paid to any address on request. 


OZOJELL CURE, 219 Temple Court, New York, 
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New York Stock Breeders in Convention. 


The annual meetings of the various breed- 
ers’ associations of the state which are now 
held in Rochester every winter took place 
in that city, Dec 5-7, and were well at- 
tended, all proceedings showing the marked 
interest taken by breeders in such gather- 
ings. It would be difficult to find an assem- 
blage of men who are more capable of pre- 
senting the subject that brings them to- 
gether with more force or intelligence, the 
number of thoroughly finished speakers who 
attend being very large. The following list 
of elections will show the various asso- 
ciations represented in the joint meeting: 

N Y state breeders’ ass’n: Pres, Frank 
D. Ward of Batavia; ist vice-pres, Col 
James Ward of Mount Kisco; sec, F. A. 
Converse of Woodville; treas, Jared Van 
Wagnen, Jr, of Lawyersville; exec com, W. 
M. Chamberlain of Kanona, W. W. Small- 
wood of Warsaw, W. G. Thorne of Ska- 
neateles. 

Western N Y Jersey cattle ass’n: Pres, 
Milo H. Olin of Perry; vice-pres, F. S. 
Brown of Scottsville; sec, George E. Peer 
of Rochester; treas, Jacob Howe of Roches- 
ter; directors for three years, P. J. Cogs- 
well, Elmer E, Rowe, Clinton Rogers, 

State Shropshire ass’n: Pres, Dr C. D. 
Smead of Logan; vice-pres, W. G. Thorne 
of Skaneateles; sec-treas, Arthur Cum- 
mings of Cuylerville; director for three 
years, C. C. Laney of Rochester. 

State American Merino ass’n: Pres, Peter 
Martin of Rush; vice-pres, C. Collins of 
Victoria; sec-treas, J. Horatio Earll of 
Skaneateles; exec com, H. C. Smith, R. M. 
Lee, G. L. Wheeler. 

Hampshire breeders’ ass’n of America: 
Pres, J. J. Hiller of West Bay City, Mich; 
vice-pres, J. W. Ganes of Reesville, Wis; 
sec-treas, John I. Gordon of Mercer, Pa. 

International O I C swine ass’n: Pres, 
George H. Wilbur of MidGle Falls, N Y; 
vice-pres, J. J. Shields of Marlette, Mich; 
sec-treas, Herbert A, Jones of Himrods, N 
Y; directors, Melvin Thoinas of Quaker 
Springs, N Y, F. C. Van Nortwick of Dyke, 
N Y. 

Though there were so many separate or- 

ganizations in session there were only three 
that proceeded in separate meeting further 
than to hold their annual elections, and 
possibly listen to an address from the pres- 
ident, as in case of the Merino association. 
The Hampshire association is national in 
character and came to Rochester this year 
to identify itself with the state breeders 
and learn something of their practices. Af- 
ter electing 29 new members and voting to 
meet in Chicago next year, they adjourned 
and joined the other meetings. The swine 
breeders are mainly interested in the official 
registry and do not appear to be anxious 
to transact much general business. 
* §$o the business at length devolved on 
the Jersey, Shropshire and state breeders’ 
associations, in which all other breeders 
could find much that would especially in- 
terest them. So far as the cattle breders 
were concerned it was a tuberculosis as- 
semblage pure and simple, no other subject 
appearing to be of sufficient account to 
eccupy any time after that had been 
brought up. So the chief address of the 
session was that of Assemblyman Daniel 
P. Witter of Richford, chairman of. the as- 
sembly committee to investigate the. work 
of the state board of health in its effort 
to eradicate tuberculosis. Mr Witter spoke 
before the breeders’ association and very 
ably outlined the general situation, re- 
ferring to the wide scope taken by the com- 
mittee, which went into several other states 
besides New York and placed itself in pos- 
session, as he said, of substantially all the 
information extant on the subject. He 
would not be able to tell the whole truth 
in regard to the views of the committee, 
for its report was not yet made, but it 
would not wait till the end of February, 
as it might under the directions given when 
it was appointed, but would probably report 
this month. He was sure that the bill rec- 
ommended by the committee would be sat- 
isfactory to the breeders. 

This ought to be equivalent to saying that 
the measures the committee was likely to 
propose were not in any way radical, and 
this idea was given further strength by the 
address, which did not fail to note that the 
Pennsylvania inspection law was a dead 
letter and that other states were known to 
be waiting for New York to do something 
radical in order to take advantage of it. So 
it would be useless to establish a rigid 
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quarantine at Buffalo or anywhere else. 
Mr Witter noted that the condition of ani- 
mals shipped from the west would always 
be such that they would be obliged to re- 
main in yard a week before the tuberculin 
test would be possible. Without comment- 
ing further on this provision he said that 
anyone could see what effect it would have 
on the Buffalo cattle market. Mr Witter 
was sure that radical measures in the effort 
to stamp out tuberculosis in cattle were 
past, said that all experts were now at 
work on conservative lines and even spoke 
approvingly of the merely physical test, as 
possibly the one to be adopted, though hedid 
not exactly say so, all of which greatly re- 
assured the cattle breeders present. In the 
Jersey meeting Sec Callahan of the com- 
mittee gave much valuable information and 
on his request that the breeders present ex- 
press their wishes on the subject to the leg- 
islature, a committee with Pres Olin as 
chairman was appointed with power to send 
such resolutions to the legislature in the 
name of the association as were thought 
best. The sheep breeders through the 
Shropshire ass’n took up a variety of sub- 
jects. Pres Smead welcomed the breeders 
who preferred other breeds of sheep, and 
said that competition among themselves 
helped to make the sheep of New York state 
the best in the world, which he stoutly 
maintained they were. 

A finished address on The selection of 
breeding ewes was given by W. A. Perrin 
of Conesus, who gave an elaborate outline 
of the sheep he was trying to breed. He 
said that constitution and breed type were 
essentials and must not be lost sight of in 
any sheep, the one marking the strength 
and the other the appearance of the animal. 
Neither could be considered in advance of 
the other. A heavy sheep with short legs 
and no superfluous points was strongly ad- 
vocated. So long as the quality was as- 
sured the sheep could not be too large. Mr 
Perrin was not suited with the present 
sheep, considering it not only too small, but 
smaller than it might be if the breeding 
was along lines that would add to the size. 
He was so careful to insist on quality with 
size that there was no objection raised 
to his creed. 

J. C. Duncan, manager of the Rumsey 
flock at Lewiston, N Y, read a paper on 
Sheep management, in which intelligent care 
was inculcated. He said that. all these 
things were known to sheep breeders, but 
they did not always carry them out. Prof 
c. F. Curtis of Iowa read two papers on 
feeding, in which he gave the substance of 
bulletins published by the Iowa agri college 
some time ago. The showing was very val- 
uable to the breeder, as the one proved that 
a pound of mutton could be made at less 
cost than a pound of beef, so that the wool 
was clear gain, and the other showed that 
though one animal laid on weight as fast 
as another, irrespective of breed, the beef 
breeds showed their superiority over all 
others by laying it on where it was worth 
the most money. The professor maintained 
that the breeder must be a student and an 
investigator if he would succeed in his call- 
ing. 

A decided novelty in the breeders’ ass’n 
meeting on the last day was the introduc- 
tion of a live cow by Dr George M. Twitch- 
ell, editor of the Maine Farmer, to assist 
him in his address on Principles which 
underlie judging cattle in the show ring. 
With the cow before him he was able to re- 
fer to her anatomy without the aid of 
charts and thus the more easily make his 
audience understand his meaning. Another 
novelty was the consideration in a breed- 
ers’ meeting of the status of the automobile, 
which was treated on at length by Col C, F. 
Berry of Chicago, president of the national 
horse breeders’ ass’n. The colonel is of the 
opinion that the ’mobile will not take the 
place of more than 10 per cent of the horses 
and was sure that such a falling off would 
never be felt to any great extent. There 
was now a greater demand for horses than 
ever before in spite of the competition of 
the trolley and the bicycle. Even if there 
should be a surplus of horses in America 
there was always a ready sale for them in 
Europe. e 

In closing this report it should be said 
that the proceedings of the meetings were 
too extended for adequate reproduction in 
any space short of a volume. There were 
15 set papers or addresses made, nearly all 
of them offhand, for the attendant of these 
gatherings is generally too good a speaker, 
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whether farmer or professor, to make it 
worth the while to put his remarks into 
writing. So it has been the study in this 
case not what to include in the report, but 
what to leave out. A mere mention of the 
speakers in discussion or with prepared ad- 
dresses, together with their topics, would 
have made a long report in itself. Presi- 
dent Ward was right when he noted in the 
appearance of invitations from half a dozen 
cities of the state to the associations to 
meet with them next year an evidence of 
their rapidly growing strength and popu- 
larity. It is now proposed to make this 
strength felt at Albany. 


NEW YORK. 


Salem, Washington Co, Dec 11—Farmers 
have improved the fine fall. Several have 
their oat ground plowed for spring sowing. 
Produce is advancing. Potatoes 40c per bu, 
rye straw $8 per ton, butter 25c per lb, eggs 
25c per doz, dressed beef 6 to 7c per lb, pork 
5 to 6 per 100, apples 1.50 to 2 per bbl. 


Lafayette, Onondaga Co, Dec 11—Not 


enough rain has fallen to fill the ground for 
winter supply. Fall crops harvested in fine 
condition as a rule. Potatoes about an av- 
erage crop, in some cases below. Corn 
rather below an average yield. Short fall 
feed and pastures made early feeding in 
barns necessary. Hay brings $12 to 14 in 
Syracuse. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co, Dec i1—More 


plowing done for next year’s crops than for 
years. The past fall has been one of the 
most discouraging for fruit buyers in years. 
The freezing in Oct coupled with warmer 
weather in Nov damaged thousands of bbls 
of apples and tons of grapes. Car after car 
of apples had to be repacked. Potatoes a 
very uneven crop, but quality prime, with 
prices advancing. Winter grain looking 
very fine. Hay not plentiful, but prices 50 
per cent above last year. Stock of all kinds 
being put in winter quarters. 


Berlin, Rensselaer Co, Dec 11—A large 


amount of plowing has been done for spring 
crops. Corn, oats and potatoes yielded well, 
though potatoes have rotted some since 
harvesting. The Berlin cheese factory con- 
tinued operations later than usual on ac- 
count of the high price of cheese and the 
quantity of milk received. Butter and eggs 
are scarce and high. 


Black Creek, Allegany Co, Dec 11—The 


weather thus far has been so mild that 
young stock and sheep have kept in good 
condition in the pasture. A large amount 
of plowing has been done. ‘Winter wheat 
looks fine. Cows sell for $20 to 40 each, 
butter 28c, cheese 11 5-8c, oats 25c, hay 10 
per ton. Farmers are hopeful. 

New Berlin, Chenango Co, Dec 9—Pota- 
toes are moving at 35c per bu, butter has 
reached 30c and cheese 1l5c, hay $10 per ton. 
A larger acreage of plowing is done than 
usual. Labor is well employed with good 
pay. 

Lawrence, St Lawrence Co, Dec 9—Farm 
work well up for the winter. Many im- 
provements being made by farmers. Farm 
products have brought better prices than 
usual and the improvements, painting, re- 
pairing and the removal of stone and gen- 
eral cleaning up, are the result. There have 
been more sales of farms this fall than 
usual and at slightly advanced prices. 


Lexington, Greene Co, Dec 12—The warm 
autumn has enabled farmers to do up their 
fall work in good shape. The water sup- 
ply is abundant. Winter apples are rotting 
badly on account of warm weather. At the 
farmers’ institute here Dec 4, there was a 
good attendance and the program was in- 
teresting and instructive. Prof E. P. Felt, 
state entomologist, gave a talk on Insects 
and how to combat them. Keeping cows for 
a purpose, Fruit for home use and Profits 
on poultry were other subjects. 

Gallupville, Schoharie Co, Dec 11—Farm- 
ers are drawing hay and straw to market 
for $10 to 12 per ton. Clover seed is report- 
ed a fair crop. The Dr O. A. Snyder farm 
was recently sold to Peter Beller of Scho- 
harie for $3000. There is a scarcity of water 
in wells. 


Stark, Herkimer Co, Dec 11—Farmers in 


this section have nearly completed fall 
work. Parties having hay to sell are now 
drawing to Little Falls and Mohawk at 














prices ranging from $8 to 11 per ton.- ‘Stock 
quite cheap, good store cows selling at: $25 
per head, yearlings and calves 6 to 18 each. 
An effort is being made by Mr Gibbe of the 
Frankfort cohdensed milk plant to estab- 
lish a milk route through this section. The 
scheme seems to be meeting with favor. 
Onions were a large crop in this section 
and are only worth 25c per bu. Potatoes 
were a fair yield, prices ranging from 35 to 
40c per bu. The demand for poultry has 
been unusually good in local markets, but 
prices rule low. 


Phillipstown, Putnam Co, Dec 12—The 
weather has been very favorable and work 
js well out of the way. Corn is a full av- 
erage crop, and the stover has been housed 
in splendid condition. The hay crop in this 
county was probably the smallest on rec- 
ord, but farmers foresaw the shortage and 
planted fodder corn, millet, ete. «Ve 
Crofts had 15 acres of millet and drilled in 
40 bu of corn for forage. The apple crop of 
this section was nearly a full one, and is 
now nearly. all disposed of. Agents of a 
Boston firm went through this and adjoin- 
ing counties and bought thousands of bbls, 
paying $1 to 1.25 per bbl, they furnishing 
barrels. Potatoes were a light crop, but of 
fine quality; local price 60c per bu. Dairy- 
men, complain of cows shrinking in milk. 
Milk at creamery $1.20 per can of 40 -qts. 
The Putnam Co chrysanthemum society 
held its first annual exhibitfon recently. The 
show of both plants and cut flowers was 
very fine and was well patronized; $350 
was given in premiums, besides prizes of- 
fered by individuals. 


Le Ray, Jefferson Co, Dec 1—Much more 
fall plowing done than in a good many 
years. Eggs are worth 25c per doz and but- 
ter 25c per lb. H. L. Lawton has 22 fine 
pigs. Milk brings $1.15 to 1.20 per 100. Some 
very nice apples have been received at 
Evans Mills and are sold by the barrel. 
Peter Stienhilber is picking up turkeys for 
the Boston market and paying good prices. 
A few farmers who had not threshed are 
doing so now. Stock is all in the barn and 
generally looks well. Farmers are getting 
wood, many buying it standing. 


Jerusalem, Albany Co, Dec 12—Most of 
the farmers have fall work all done. Peter 
Ginder of South Bethlehem has hired one 
of the freight barns. There has been quite 
alot of fall plowing this fall. W. T. Becker, 
general agent for American Agriculturist, 
was in town recently and reported increased 
subscriptions. Eggs are selling for 30c per 
doz at present, with the prospect of going 
higher. 


Hartford, Washington Co, Dec 12—George 


Woodell, one of Hartford’s oldest farmers, 
who has reached the advanced age of 94, 
has husked over 200 bu of corn this fall. 
There has been a large acreage plowed. 
Cows have sold at $20 to 40 per head. John 
Reynolds and William Savile are buying 
hay and drawing to Granville, paying $10 
per ton at the barn. Poultry has been in 
good demand in local markets. Beef and 
pork not as plentiful as in the past few 
years. Potatoes- have been selling at 30 to 
50c per bu, mostly drawn to Glens Falls and 
sold to private families. Only one boat has 
been loaded at Smith’s Basin this fali. Ap- 
ples are being loaded onto cars and shipped 
to New York at 2 per bbl. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Vineland, Cumberland Co, Dec 11—An in- 
stitute was held here the last week in Nov 
with a large attendance both days. The 
speakers were interesting and practical. 
Sweet potatoes are being shipped in large 
quantities. Prices from $2.75 to 3.25, the 
last price being for fancy. Mr A. Gifford, 
aman from New York state, has just built 
a large brooder house for chicks and duck 
broilers. He has the best pen of breeding 
ducks on the tract. A great deal of fall 
plowing has been done. 


State Horticultural Program—At a re- 


cent meeting of the executive committee 
of the N J state horticultural society, the 
following strong program of topics and 
speakers was arranged for the annual meet- 
ing of the society at the state house, Tren- 
ton, Jan 4-5: My friend the cowpea, H. W. 
Collingwood; When to prune, Charles Black 
of Hightstown; Horticultural work at the 
college farm, A, F. Jordan, ass’t -horticul- 





turist of the state exper sta; Injurious in- . 


sects, Prof Smith, entomologist at the str - 


tion; Strawberries, Dr J. B. Ward, Lyons 
farms; Apples, J. J.. Blackwell, Titusville; 
Peach culture, S. S. Voorhees, Mine Brook; 
Horticultural examination in the west, 
Jesse B. Rogers, Newark; Four years of 
sweet corn plant hybridization, Prof Byron 
Halstead, botanist at the sta; Ornamenta- 
tion of home grounds, Pror George C. Butz, 
Pa exper sta. Prof Voorhees, director of 
the exper sta, will speak on a subject to be 
selected. The president’s address, officers’ 
and committee reports will fill out the pro- 
gram. 


Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 
The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, as might be expected at 
this season of the year, there is but little 
business in the city, and the movement 
noted is of sueh character as not to ma- 
terially affect the market in general. At 
primary points there is still a considerable 
business in progress, and at times prices 
are quite favorable to growers. The whole 
situation is: of decidedly uncertain char- 
acter and business in the different locali- 
ties is often very contradictory as com- 
pared one place with another. Choice qual- 
ities, however, generally command good 
prices, but it is impossible to state the con- 
ditions governing the selling of ordinary 
stock. In-the Pacific coast states there is 
comparatively small movement, and prices 
received are said to be unsatisfactory. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 








Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Sept 1 time 
Dec5 lastyr ’ last yr 
Domestic receipts..... 5,970 10,885 32,801 85,950 
Exports to Europe....4,040 6,515 10,801 41,273 
Imp’ts from Europe... 235 64 1,624 904 





NEw BERLIN, Chenango Co, N Y—Some 
old hops have been moved at $lpbale. There 
is not much being done and the country 
trade is dull at 10@1lc. 

CooPERSTOWN, Otsego Co, N Y—Sales of 
about 1400 bales have been made here dur- 
ing the past fortnight at prices ranging 
from 13c downward to 7c. 

Deck, Herkimer Co—Those still holding 
hops report a fair yield and fair prices. 
Mose Shant and William Beach have dis- 
posed of their ’99 crop at 9c. One lot sold 
to Cooperstown dealers at.10c. 


WATERVILLE, Oneida Co, N Y—Recent 
sales have been made here as follows: R. 
W. Roberts, 66 bales at 9c; Barnes Bros, 25 
at 8c; E. Abbey, 16 at 9c; E. Butler, 39 at 
10c. Growers are inclined. to hold their 
crops for better prices, 

WoRcESTER, Otsego Co, N Y—I have re- 
cently interviewed several Otsego county 
dealers who have been on extended trips 
endeavoring to sell to brewers. One dealer 
who went all through the New England 
states sold but 20 bales. Another who can- 
vassed New York, Ohio, Michigan and 
Wisconsin sold 24 bales. Brewers claim to 
have placed orders with well-known firms 
in New York for future delivery up to 
Jan 1 at as low figures as 10c per lb. Otse- 
go Co dealers cannot buy in this territory 
to compete with these prices. The main 
reason growers are holding is found in the 
fact that they cannot at the present sell 
at a figure which would let them cut with- 
out a loss. The crop is about one-half an 
average one and the expense of harvesting 
has been greater than usual owing to 
cleaner picking. The quality is variable, 
ranging from choice export grades to poor 
trash. There is -much discouragement 
among growers and some are clearing their 
yards of poles preparatory to quitting the 
business. Others say that hops pay as 
well as anything and that they will quit 
farming when they quit hop growing.—[K. 

INDEPENDENCE, Polk Co, Ore—The Willa- 
mette hop growers’ ass’n held a meeting 
for reorganization Dec 2. The Oregon hop 
growers’ ass’n is a corporation with a sup- 
posed capital stock of $100,000. The object 
of this association is to lend money to its 
stockholders to enable them to carry their 
crop a little longer. Their plan is to grade 
each crop of hops and pool all of each 
grade in one lot, and as this lot is disposed 
of to pay each’ one in proportion to the 
number of bales he has in that lot, deduct- 
ing from his proceeds the money advanced 
and interest on the same, and %c per Ib 
commission. Each stockholder in this man- 
nér ‘consigns his *hops:to the’ association. 
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M. L. Jones of Brooks Station is president 


‘ of the association. Hop growers here are 
much discouraged and. hope by organiza-,. 


tion to lift themselves out of financial em- 
barrassment. In fact, they run after any- 
thing that will promise them temporary re- 
lief regardless of permanent benefit. For 
this reason many of these hop growers’ 
oiganizations are destined to be short- 
lived. When hop growers see the neces- 
sity of making arrangements for future 
needs as well as present necessities, then 
a hop growers’ association will become a 


permanent benefit to the industry. The - 


market drags along slowly and there are 
but few sales to report, and these generally 
in small lots. The sales at this place have 
not been much over 500 bales for the sea- 
son, which is about one-tenth of the crop. 
The prices paid were 9%@10%4c. 


Additional Produce Markets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, strictly 
fresh eggs 31@33c p dz, dressed chickens 14 
@18c p ib, do turkeys 18@19c, potatoes in 
fair demand at 40@45c p bu, apples $1 75@ 
225 p bbl. Grain and feed trade quiet, 
mixed oats 37@39c p bu, loose hay 12@16 p 
ton, rye straw 14. In green vegetables let- 
tuce sells at 75c@1 p dz bchs, mint and 
parsley 40c, cauliflower 1 50@1 75, cucume- 
bers 1 25. Dressed veal is quoted at 11@12c 
Pp lb for choice, quail 3 p dz, squabs 3, 
squirrels 8c ea. 





At Bridgeport, vegetables firm. potatoes — 


45@55c p bu, red or yellow onions 50c, white 
75@90c, carrots 40@50c, parsnips 75c, cab- 


bage $3@4 p 100, marrow squash 1@1 25 p. 


bbl, celery 75c@1 25 p dz, lettuce 35@50c, 
tadishes 25c, apples 1 25@2 p bbl, cranber- 
ries 5@6 50. Chickens and fowls 10@1lc p 
Ib 2 w, 12@14c d w, turkeys 10@12c 1 w, 12@ 
14c d w, ducks 10@1l4c d w, fresh eggs 35@ 
36c p dz. Bran 18@19 p ton, middlings 19@ 
20, baled timothy hay 17@19, rye straw 14 

At Norwich, fresh eggs 30@338c p dz, 
chickens l4c p Ib, turkeys 18@20c, ducks 14c. 
Potatoes 45@50c p bu, onions 60c, turnips 
35c, cabbage $4@5 p 100, celery 50@60c p dz, 
Hubbard squash 1c p ib, apples 2@2 25 p 
bbl. Corn 47c p bu, oats 35c, loose or baled 
hay 16@17 p ton, rye straw 15. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, situation without impor- 
tant development. The exchange price con- 
tinues at 3%c p qt, and the average surplus 
$1.59 p can of 40 qts. 

Shipments from Cobleskill, N Y, week 
ended Dec 9, 243 bales. 





I know that American Agriculturist is a 
great help to the farmers of America. 
Would that it was in every farmer’s home. 
[{M. H. Goodier, Herkimer Co, N Y. 








Farmer’s Handy Feed Cooker. 
Reader’s attention is called to this device, which 
is sold at $12.50 for _ 
— lon capacity. By feed ing 
at poult: and anim 
i cooked food during winter, 


4 feed is saved; also hav: 

stock ina healthy con 

tion, preventing hog chol- 
era among your hogs, and 
insuring the hens laying 
freely during the winter 
months. On application 
to the Empire Manufactur. 
: ing Co., pan oma, Ill., a cat. 
_ alogue giving full descrip. 
tion may be obtained. They are made inall sizes, 
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anted 


vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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at least one-third of the . 


4 
© 
‘We desire to secure a number of experienced can- | 
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Maryland Fruit Growers Meet. 


{From Page 639.] 

strength of hydrocyanic acid gas can be 
used on nursery stock without producing 
injury. Low grade and June budded peach 
trees are injured by gas stronger than 16 
grains per cubic foot, while well-matured, 
dormant peach will stand four times this 
strength—25 grains are used in all regular 
nursery fumigation. Apples resisted six 
times this amount under an exposure of 
one hour. Still, all work should be done 
by accurate measurements of the fumigat- 
ing inclosures and by the weighing of fum- 
igating materials, for no guesswork can be 
allowed. The system has been adopted by 
the province of Ontario, Prof William 
Lockhead having visited Maryland to ob- 
serve its workings and learn its details, and 
— it into operation by starting 60 
h 
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ouses within 30 days after his return; and 
e reports recently that it is working near- 
ly to perfection. Mr H. P. Gould reported 
some results of his field work as assistant 
in entomology, and Mr Guy L. Stewart 
made a similar report of his work as as- 
sistant in the botanical work of the state. 
The work begun in Maryland by this new 
department of horticulture, along the lines 
indicated, is rather new and startling in 
its scope, if not in character, but it must 
be added that it appears to be full of great 
possibilities and far-reaching consequences. 
Prof James S. Robinson of the Md exper 
sta read an interesting paper upon the 
peach. He ascribed the lack of fruit crops 
from the Md peach orchards in recent years 
largely to the neglect of proper cultural 
methods, and cited a case where in 1899 that 
part of an orchard which had been well 
tilled for three years had a full crop of 
fruit, that part which had been tilled for 
the past two years had nalf a crop, and 
that part which had been neglected had 
no fruit at all. In this part of the or- 
chard the fruit buds were all killed by the 
Bevere cold of last winter, if they were not 
dead before that time. Prof Robinson con- 
tends that if the trees had been well cul- 
tivated, the buds would have withstood 
the cold. He also strongly favored the se- 
vere pruning or heading in of the trees. 
Prof C. O. Townsend reported the work 
of the pathologist in an interesting and 
valuable paper. Peach and pear orchards 
have been thoroughly inspected, also large 
numbers of apple and plum trees. Mark O. 
Shriver of Baltimore discussed the ques- 
tion, How can the producer best ship his 
product to the packer? Extracts from 
leading papers will appear in later issues. 





Pennsylvania Dairymen Meet. 





The two days’ session of the Pa dairy 
union at Westchester was marked by an 
unusual number of first-class addresses and 
papers. Seldom do audiences have the op- 
portunity of listening to so many noted 
men. The dep’t of agri was represented by 
R, A. Pierson; the live stock sanitary 
board by Dr Leonard Pierson of Phila; pure 
food commission by Major Levi Wells; 
state board of agriculture by Sec’y John 
Hamilton of State College; the experiment 
stations by Directors E. B. Voorhees of 
New Jersey, H. P. Armsby of Pennsylvania 
and I. P. Roberts of Cornell and Mr G. A. 
Smith of Geneva, N Y. The audiences, 
however, were not large, which is much to 
be regretted. y 

The address of welcome by B. C. Talbot 
was an admirable one, calling attention 
to the condition and magnitude of the 
dairy industry in Pennsylvania. There are 
now practically 950,000 cows in the state, 
which annually supply about 375,000,000 gal- 
lons of milk, from which over 100,000,000 lbs 
of butter and 5,000,000 lbs of cheese are 
made: It is true that the dairy products 
of Pa do not nearly supply the wants of 
its citizens. It would seem to be a bus- 
iness proposition, therefore, that more at- 
tention be given to the production of milk, 
butter and cheese. The dairymen must be 
equipped with good cows, must have mod- 
ern dairy apparatus and must know how 
to produce a good quality of butter and 
cheese. The law restricting the adultera- 
tion of food products should be strictly en- 
forced. as nothing tends so directly to de- 
stroy legitimate business as to permit it 
to be counterfeited. A law should be passed 
to protect people from the use of milk 
from diseased cows and filthy’ stables. 
There is no use disguising the fact that 


agriculture to-day is a much-abused in- 
dustry. Go where you will, you_hear noth- 
ing but words of condemnation and lam- 


entation. Abuse has been heaped upon the 
industry by the very people who should de- 
fend it, so that the sons and daughters of 
farmers are fleeing from their homes to the 
cities. Should this be? Are not the con- 
ditions of to-day more favorable than ever 
before? There never was a time when im- 
proved lands could be bought so cheaply 
as now, when the farmer could be clothed 
and educated at .so small a cost, and when 
one man with the aid of improved machin- 
ery could do as much work as he can do 
to-day. Unless the farmer stands up for 
his calling, no one else will. Teach your 
children to delight in country life. Give 
them an interest in the business, give the 
boys a more practical education that will 
prepare them for successful life on. the 
farm. In the common schools elementary 
chemistry, a knowledge of plant life and 
its relations to soils, the effects of tillage 
and the like should be taught. 

The secretary in his report noted among 
other things that the dairy union was or- 
ganized less than two years ago—March 
30, 1898: The first meeting was held last 
year at Williamsport. The organization is 
designed to benefit the dairy sections of Pa 


* and to deal with such questions as repress- 


ing the manufacture and sale of bogus 
dairy products, teaching dairymen how to 
make a better product at a smaller cost, 
and im-every way advancing the interest of 
Pa dairymen. During the last year it suc- 
ceeded in securing the enforcement of the 
pure food law, and preventing the removal 
of Major Wells, a very useful and efficient 
Gairy and food commissioner who had 
filled the office for four years. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a balance of $127 in 
the treasury, and the organization in a 
healthy and vigorous condition. 

The president, H. W. Comfort, in his an- 
nual address stated the object of the union 
in three words—co-operation, education, 
legislation. This year as there is no meet- 
ing of the legislature, the work will con- 
sist in aiding in the enforcement of the 
pure food laws already on the statute book. 
Mr Comfort called attention to the great 
advance in the price of feeds, this being 
from 20 to 50 per cent over last year’s price. 
Cattle are also very high, and good cows 
bring from $60 to 70. This year’s figures 
emphasize the necessity of farmers co-op- 
erating in buying feeds and thus keeping 
Gown the cost of production in milk and 
butter. He objected to the indiscriminate 
ecndemning and slaughtering of dairy ani- 
mals thought to be affected with tubercu- 
losis. He had seen the flower of many 
herds killed, when the post mortem showed 
only some little nodule which could not 
have prevented the animal giving whole- 
some milk. He believes that there is a bet- 
ter day ahead for dairymen. People in gen- 
eral are learning the value of dairy pro- 
ducts, The high prices for fat cattle are rid- 
ding the dairy of poor cows. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Pres, A. L. Wales of Corry; vice- 
pres, C. L. Peck of Coudersport; sec’y, 
Harry Hayward of State College; treas, S. 
F, Barber of Harrisburg. The butter 
scores are as follows: For creamery tubs, 
ist to Robert Hamill, 97; 2d, S. D. May, 95; 
34, J. W. Waite, 94. In dairy packages, ist, 
A. Leonard, 91; 2d, N. L. Leonard, 91. 
Creamery prints, ist, state college, 98; 2d, 
B. A. Burnham, 96; 3d, S. L. Byler, 95%. 
Dairy prints, Ist, Benjamin Sharples, 94; 
2d, Walter Michener, 93%; 3d, Thomas 
Sharples, 93. There was only one cheese 
exhibited and that by E. A. Bean, who was 
given the first prize. In creamery prints, 
the state college did not exhibit for a prize, 
but simply to show the character of the 
work being done at the state dairy school, 
The first prize went to Mr Burnham and 
the second to Mr Byler. The butter scor- 
ers stated that the character of the exhibit 
was very high class and the butter was of 
exceptionally fine quality. 

The dairy supply house men made a most 
excellent exhibit; there being an especially 
fine lot of separators shown. Churns, but- 
ter workers, vats, Babcock tests, pasteur- 
izers and the like were numerous and the 
various houses which supply dairy salt and 
butter color were also represented. The 
Sharples factory being in Westchester, this 
firm had the largest and finest display. Oth- 
ers represented were the De Laval Separa- 
tor Co of New York, the Vermont Farm 
Machine Co of Bellows Falls, Vt, E. H. Reid 
of Philadelphia, Creamery Package Co of 
Chicago, Dairymen’s Supply Co of Philadel- 
phia, Genesee Salt Co of New York, Wor- 
cester Salt Co of New York, Fletcher M’f’g 
Co of Potsdam, N Y, National Dairy Ma- 
chine Co of Newark, N J, Wells, Richard- 
son & Co and the Alderney Butter Color Co. 











AMONG THE FARMERS 





Among the resolutions adopted was one 
favoring the teaching the elements of agri- 


culture in the public schools and nature 
study in general, and another expressing 
appreciation of the efforts of the U S dep’t 
of agri in extending the dairy market and 
indorsing the’ effort of the secretary of ac- 
riculture and his desire to have the pres- 
ent inspection of meat extended to dairy 
products. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Early Dec finds potatoes keeping well in 
the country as a rule; considerable quan- 
tities still in the hands of farmers. Re- 
ports coming to us from interior shippers, 
large growers, etc, indicate a liberal pro- 
portion still on hand and available for 
market but moving out with moderate 
freedom. Some adverse reports come from 
Mich of the tubers beginning to rot, but 
such are exceptional. Further particulars 
next weck. 

The potato market is holding its own in 
excellent shape, prices for the most part 
continuing steady at the former range, and 
markets in all parts of the country fairly 
active and generally healthy. There are not 
many new features to note; in fact; the 
situation is almost without change since 
last reports. The Chicago market has 
gained some strength of late under the in- 
fluence of limited receipts and active de- 
mand. Arrivals are generally of good qual- 
ity, and holders manifest fair confidence 
in the future of the market. 

At New York, only moderate supply and 
meeting good demand. L I stock $1 50@ 
2 p bbl, Me 1 50@1 75 p 168-lb bag, N Y and 
western 1 25@1 75 p 180 lbs, N J 1 25@1 50 p 
bbl, sweets 2@3 25. 

At Boston, prices steady and unchanged. 
Aroostook Green Mts 58@60c p bu, Hebrons 
55@57c, York State round white 53c, long 
white 50c, sweets $1 50@2 50 p bbl. 
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NING~MILL. 


For fuil informa. 
tion about this, aiso 
best Horse-Power, 
Thresher, Clover- 
huller, Dog - power, 
Rye Thresher and 
Binder, Feed-mill, 
Saw-machine (circu- 
lar and drag), Land- 
roller, Steam-engine, 
<~ Ensilage and Fodder- 
F | Cutter, Round-silo, 

« DOD. HARDER, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
what you wish to purchase. 


Musty Meal 


cannot result from rag 8 op the 


Quaker City "y'h'"* 


The principle of construction is against 
» heating in grinding. Crushes and grinds 

ear corn cob and all. Having a double hop 
per it mixes and grinds smal! grain at 
same time. Makes feed or family meal. 



























Guaranteed. 31st annual a - free. 

RAUB & CO., 8787 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The A. W. STRAUB CO., Canal & Randolph Sts., Chicago, IL 
Also Western agents for Bmalley Powers, Enellers, Cutters, &c. 


Wemeone queonecneoeone SESAME GE SMES x 
TWO BOOKS for STOCKMEN $ 


, Key to Profitable Stock Feeding. 


By HERBERT Myrick. A colored chart 
% of feeding and manurial values of prin- 
cipal crops and feeding stuffs. This & 
eee plainly the constituents of all % 
stock foods, and how to combine them 
so as to get the best results in feeding % 
# all classes of stock. The back of the £ 
= chart contains tables giving in detail » 
my the composition, digestibility and feed- %& 
# ing value of a great v -riety of fodders, 
grains and feeding stuffs, and their & 
manurial value. Also the amount ahd 
kind of food required daily by different 
* classes of farm animals under varying 
% conditions. .25 


Feeds and Feeding. 


By W. A. Henry. This handbook for 
. students and stock men constitutes a 
% ccmpendium of practical and _ useful 
“knowledge on Plant Growth and Ani- 
mal Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, Feeding 
@ Animals and every detail pertaining to 
3 this important subject. It is thorough, 
gp ecourate and reliable, and is the most 
@ Valuable contribution to live stock liter- 
ature in many years. All the latest and + 
best information is clearly and system- 
atically presented, making the work in- 
», dispensable to every owner of live 
a stock. 658 pages, 8vo. Cloth. 2.00 
3 Catalogue Free of this and many other publications ¢ 
«e ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
Bye Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Hogs | Sheep 





Cattle | 
| 
1899 1898| 1899| oa 1899] 1898 








Chicago, P 100 Ibs .. | $7.00|$5.85| $4.10 $3.50|$4.40| $4.40 
New York........... 6.50! 5.65) 4.40| 3.85] 4.75] 4.20 
Buffalo.......... ...-| 7.00] 5.65] 4.35] 3.50 4.15] 4.75 
Kansas City ......... 6.40} 5.40 4.00| 3.40 4.25| 4.10 
Pittsburg ............1 6.40] 5.351 4.30! 3.50! 4.401 4.65 








At Chicago, cattle sales cover a very wide 
range, and while some high prices are 
touched, transactions are largely at $6 50 
downward to 4 75. A great many good 
butcher weights go over the scales at 5@ 
5 75. A number of loads of fancy beeves 
akin to Christmas cattle have changed 
hands at 7@7 25, even touching 7 35, but 
these are no criterion of market conditions. 
Buyers discriminate sharply against unfin- 
ished, cattle, and poor to medium grades 
often show positive weakness. 

Mixed butchers’ stock in generally good 
demand and prices without important 
change. Stock cattle are somewhat slow 
with fewer orders from country buyers. A 
good many cars, however, have gone over 
the scales at $3 50@4 50, and the market is 
fairly firm. 


Fancy beef steers, 8675@7% Fair to good cows, $3 25@4 40 
Good to extra, 5 50a640 Poor to fcy bulls, 275@ 435 
Com to fair. 435@45 00 Canners, 2 50@ 3 00 
Western beef steers, 400G@5 00 Feeders. selected. 43@ 450 
Westein cows and Stockers. 45) to 450 Ibs, 4 00@ 4 40 

heifers, 350@435 Calves. 300 lbs up, 8 00@ 5 20 
Texas grass steers, 325@430 Caives. veal, 5 25@ 7 00 
Native heifers, 325@5 00 Miich cows, each, 25 00@55 00 


Swine have been doing a little better, the 
market working up to $4 10@4 15. Farmers’ 
Geliveries have been somewhat smaller, this 
affecting the supply at all western packing 
points, yet the belief is general that any 
material increase in price would show a cor- 
responding increase in offerings. Sales have 
been very largely at a range of 4 05 down- 
ward to 3 90. 

The sheep trade is in a generally healthy 
condition, in spite of larger supplies, and 
while prices frequently yield, they are 
quick to recover. Good to choice sheep and 
yearlings $4@4 75, poor to fair mixed lots 
2 50@3 75, lambs 4 50@5 50. 

At New York, live stock markets quiet 
and without important change. Hogs a 
shade steadier under the influence of higher 
prices in the west. Sheep and lambs in 
about the recent favor, beef cattle quot- 
able at $5 50@6 50 for fair to extra, fancy a 
premium. 

At Pittsburg, cattle quiet Monday of this 
week when 130 cars arrived. Good grades 
steady, others 10c lower. Quotations much 
as appeared in our columns last week. Hogs 
active Monday when 50 cars were on sale. 
Heavy $4 10@4 15, medium 4 12%, yorkers 
and pigs 410. Sheep in good demand, with 
desirable butcher weights 4 10@4 35; lambs 
4@5 50. Veal calves 6@7 25. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, moderate activity has been 
the rule, prices without important change 
and substantialy as quoted a week ago. 


Express and heavy draft,........-.. -$60@240 
1150 to 1400-Ilb chunks,..............e08: 60@110 
CAPrian@e tOAMS... 2. ccccrccccsscccces- cc 200@650 
DORADO 5.0 500.0060 cece sibs srdvidevetoee 60@600 
BAGGIS NOTSOS «o.oo oc 00.0000 .0000060000060s0RGeee 
General purpose,.... sss. ssseeeessee++--B0@ 60 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 




















Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot eT De — 
1899 | 1898 | 1899 | 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
OHiGGOND, 6:00icb<s 66%] 68 | .301%] .34 | .22%4| .2614 
New York........ 73 | .7234] .89%4] .39%4| .2914] .308% 
BOstol s0sckcs0eee _— -- -43%| .42%4| .32 On 
DONORS one nccsdns 68%,| .68 | .31%| .34 | .24 | .2 
Bt Lowls ...cccocee 691/4| .683,] .2934| .3114] .24 ‘97 
Minneapolis.....| -63%| .6249/°.28 29144] .23 -26 
FS. eee 90 | 46 | 58 _ -- 








At Chicago, the wheat market has been 
doing somewhat better, following its period 
of depression. After selling under 64c p bu 
at a time when speculators were afraid of 
heavy deliveries on Dec contracts, the mar- 
ket recovered to figures around 67c, with 
May a shade better than 70c. This sub- 
stantial gain reflected a feeling of more 
confidence, many operators believing wheat 
intrinsically well worth current prices. 

course at every considerable advance 
Elenty of sellers appear, yet the situation 
has held more of hope for higher prices. 


THE LATEST 





The official Ohio state report confirmed 

our own earlier advices and spoke of dam- 
age being done wheat by the Hessian fly. 
The former dull cash market gave way 
a little better demand on both home an 
foreign account, although there is still am- 
ple room for materially increased sales of 
wheat and flour to go to Europe. Next 
month will probably see fair shipments of 
Argentine wheat, always a sharp compet- 
itor for the American farmer. The crop in 
Great Britain is officially reported at 66,- 
500,000 bu, or 32.7 bu p acre,a splendid show- 
ing compared with the average in our own 
ccuntry. 

Comsiderable quantities of No 2 mixedcorn, 
to be delivered any time this month, have 
recently sold at Chicago a shade under 30@ 
p bu, but it is possible to report a moderate 
recovery from that sagging tendency. Cold- 
er weather is more favorable to a good 
movement from the country, yet offerings 
are not burdensome, The home demand is 
fairly liberal and so with the export trade, 
yet both might be increased. No 2 yellow 
quotable around 30%,@3l1c p bu, No 3 white 
29@29l%c, No 3 yellow 29%4@30c. 

Rye has sympathized to some extent with 
other cereals, but market quiet and gener- 
ally uninteresting. No 2 quotable at 51@53c 
p bu, according to position. Receipts con- 
tinue small and sales mostly on domestic 
account, with export trade unimportant. 

Only a sluggish oats market can be re- 
corded, with the contract grade for delivery 
eny time during Dec remaining close to 22@ 
22%c p bu and May around 24c. Situation 
without important change, some complaint 
of a poor cash demand. 

The somewhat restricted offerings of bar- 
ley have been closed out at about former 
prices, here and there a little slackness in 
the export demand for low grades. Good 
to choice malting barley 40@45c p bu, feed 
grades and thin barley generally 35@39c. 

Grass seeds quiet, some inquiry for tim- 
othy on the basis of $2 40@2 45 per ctl for 
contract prime. Clover seed offerings mea- 
ger, quotations covering a range of 6 50@ 


lod 


7 75 p ctl for fair to fancy. 

At New York, grain markets quiet but 
showing undertone of a little more confi- 
dence, prices without important change. No 
2 wheat 73c p bu, flour quiet. Buckwheat 
offered sparingly, quotable around 60c p bu, 
buckwheat flour $2@2 25 p 100 lbs, rye flour 
dull at 3 25@3 60 p bbl. No 2 corn in store 
40c p bu, yellow usual premium. No 2 oats 
2914%4@30c p bu, white and clipped 32@35c. 
Clover seed strong but quiet, country lots 
6@7 p ctl, fancy grades suitable for export 
7 50@8 25. 

At Toledo, wheat continues quiet, some 


complaint of scarcity of cars for shipment. 
Local stocks of wheat are unusually large 
for this time of year, but said to be owned 
mostly by interior dealers for the account 
of farmers who are not disposed to sell 
except on a bulge, until they see how the 
next crop progresses. Cash market quotable 
around 68c p bu for No 2 red soft. Corn 
nearly steady, oats quiet around 24c p bu, 
rye 56c. Clover seed quiet, with prime for 
Dec delivery quotable around $5 55 p bu. 
The total receipts of clover seed at Toledo 
for the season to date, according to C. A. 


King & Co, are 94,025 bags, against 46,344 
last year, 126,620 two years ago and 39,365 
bags in ’96. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





Apples have picked up more strength in 
past week or two, and the present situa- 
tion looks rather more encouraging. More 
favorable weather is partly responsible for 
the improvement, and again stocks have 
been worked down to more convenient pro- 
portions. Much trouble has been experi- 
enced from rotting of stored fruit, and there 
has probably been a considerable loss in 
this way. Holders account for this condi- 
tion on the ground of unfavorable weather 
conditions when the apples were packed, 
causing overripeness and heating. Choice 
apples are therefore of rather short sup-. 
ply, with comparatively light receipts at 
the markets, and prices correspondingly 
firm. Comnfen and inferior fruit is abun- 
dant and moving slowly. 

‘If strictly first-class, the prospects are 
considered good for apples to command sat- 
isfactory prices in the foreign markets,” 
write Lawrence & Co, Boston dealers and 
exporters. ‘“‘What shipments we have made 
this season have never netted in Boston less 
than $2 75 p bbl, but the quality was extra 
and they arrived all right. We would ad- 
vise those having apples in the country to 
move them forward, as their keeping quali- 
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ties are over for this season. The quicker 
they come forward the better, as the longer 
they are kept now, the more will be the 
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shrinkage.” 
At New York, choice fruit firm under 
lighter offerings. Kings $2@3 75 p bbl. 


Winesap and York 2 75@3 75, 
3 50, Ben Davis 1 50@2 75, Phoenix 1 25@ 
2 25, Smith Cider 1 25@1 75, Baldwin 1 50@ 
3, Greening 1 50@3, inferior 1@1 25. 

At Boston, receipts continue moderate 
and demand rather slow. Kings $2 50@3 p 
bbl, Snow 2 50@3, Baldwins 2@2 50, Green- 
ings 175@2, York State mixed 1 25@1 75, 
Talman Sweets 1 50@2 50, No 2’s and com- 
mon 1@1 25. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The quieter tone in butter has not mate- 
rially affected the condition of strength, 
prices remaining at the former high range. 
Receipts are quite moderate now, with arri- 
vals of fresh stock closely sold up. Good 
medium grades, too, are well taken and in 
some cases there is a scarcity of held butter 
and common sorts, the high prices for 
choice having. caused more active demand 
for such kinds. It is reported that oleo- 
margarine and other imitation butters have 
profited largely by the strength of choice 
butter, unusual quantities of these goods 
being sold in the past few weeks. Few 
new features develop in the market. Ex- 
port business is moderate, as prices ruling 
on the other side do not warrant any ex- 
tensive movement. 


At New York, under good call for choice 
goods, the market holds firm. Western ex- 
tra cmy 27c p Ib, firsts 25@26c, seconds 24c, 
thirds 23c, N Y cmy extra 261%4@27c, firsts 
25@26c, thirds to seconds 23@24c, June cmy 
extra 25@25%4c, N Y dairy, half-firkin tubs 
24@25c, firsts 22@238c, Welsh tubs 22@24c, 
seconds 20c, dairy firkins 21@22c, western 
img cmy 22c, June factory 17@18c. 

At Albany, in fair demand and quiet, 
choice creamery firm at 25@26c, and in 
prints 26@27c, choice dairy 25@26c. 

At Buffalo, fresh creameries readily sal- 
able at 27@28c p lb. The markets contain 
heavy supplies of renovated or process but- 


Spitz 2 25@ 





ter, this hurting the demand for fresh Bai 
goods. 
Ohio—At Columbus, choice creamery 


higher at 27c p lb, prints 28c, dairy 17c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, market firm 
under continued light receipts. Extra sep- 
- oe 








Tested by the Milk Pail. ° 


SOLD ONLY IN THESE 
SEALED4x° BRANDEC 


Quaker Dairy Feed is made entirely of 
grain—principally of oats—combined in scientific 
proportions. Itis complete for the production of 
milk and the proper maintenance of the animal, 


“Modern Dairy Feeding,”’ sent postpaid on request, 
Scientific advice on feeding—FREE. Science Dept., 
THWE AMERICAN CEREAL CO. 
1350 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill, - 








YOU CAN BUY A FARM WITH YOUR RENT. 


We will sell you a farm of 

barn in our great Chicora jig e —. ry a A 4 
payment of $250, balance #5 monthly. Send for particulars 
and our Rea! Estate Journal, all f 

D. L.RISLEY, 2118S. 10th St. “philadelphia. Pa, 
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arator cmy 28@29c p Ib, firsts 26@27c, gath- 
ered cream, extra 24@25c, firsts 23@24c, imt 
cmy 19@2lc, ladles 18@20c, dairy prints 
23@26c. 

At Boston, former prices prevail with oc- 
casional sales slightly above quotations. Vt 
and N H extra cmy, ass’t sizes 27c p Ib, 
northern N Y 27c, western 27c, northern 
firsts 24@25c, eastern 22@26c, western 24@ 
26e, seconds 20@22c, June cmy 28@25c, Vt 
extra dairy 24c, N Y 23c, firsts 21@22c, sec- 
onds 18@20c, imt cmy 18@20c, ladles 17@ 
ive. 





The Cheese Market. 

At New York, quiet trading at full late 
prices. N Y full cream, fcy small Sept 12% 
@13c p lb, Nov 12@12%c, good to ch 114%@ 
12c, common to fair 11@11%c, fcy large Sept 
12%@12%c, Nov ch 11%c, good to ch 114@ 
1l%c, common to fair 10@lic, light skims 
94%4@10%c, part skims 9@9%c, full skims 4c. 

At Albany, good demand and firm, with 
full cream cheddars 11%@12%c p Ib, flats 
11@12c. 

At Watertown, recent small sales of sin- 
gles have been at 12c. Reported 4700 boxes 
of unsold cheese in this section. 

Ohio—At Columbus, steady under a good 
demand, with N Y full cream cheddars 9%c 
p Ib, O flats 9c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, firm for choice. 
N Y full cream, large size 13@13%c p*lb, 
flats 13%@13%c, small 13%@13%c, Ohio pic- 
nic 124%@12%«c. 

At Boston, continued quietude, prices rul- 
ing firm. N Y small extra 12%@l3c p Ib, 
firsts 11@12c, séconds 9@10c, Vt small ex- 
tra 12%c, firsts 11@12c, seconds 9@10c, sage 
12@13%ec, western twins 11@12%c, Ohio flats 
11@11'*e. 

For the first time two infringers of the 
oleo law have been sent to prison to serve 
sentences. The trials for violating the laws, 
this time in Pa, cover two years, and all 
appeals to higher courts failed. One man 
must serve a sentence of six months and 
pay a fine of $1500, the other four months 
imprisonment and a fine of $500. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, produce mar- 
kets fairly active, yet supplies generally 
ample. Potatoes have shown an advancing 
tendency and in several outlying loading 
points are selling as high as 43c p bu for 
shipment compared with the Syracuse mar- 
ket of about 38@42c. Cabbage firm at $12@ 
15 p ton, red onions 25@20c p bu, white 35@ 
40c, medium beans 1 75@1 90, pea beans 1 80 
@2. Apples in ample supply, quiet and 
weak at 60@90c p bu. sStrictly fresh eggs 
scarce and quickly salable at 26@28c p dz, 
cold storage stocks 17@19c. Poultry plenti- 
ful and dull, live chickens 7@8c p Ib, dressed 
do 11@11%4¢c, live turkeys 8@10c, dressed do 
11@13c. Buckwheat 1 25 p 100 Ibs, white 
oats 32@33c p bu, bran 17 50 p ton, mid- 
dlings 18, loose hay 11@14, baled timothy 10 
@12 50, oat straw 7. Apples are keeping 
badly and the local market is receiving a 
good many for storage purposes. 

At Buffalo, choice apples doing better, 
2 50@3 50 p bbl, evaporated apples firm at 
8@9c p lb, potatoes active at 42@48c p bu, 
Jersey sweets 2 75@3 25 p bbl, yellow on- 
ions 25@35c p bu, cabbage 3@4 p 100. Strict- 
ly fresh eggs in good demand around 23c p 
dz, cold storage stock 14@1l5c, good dressed 
turkeys salable at 12@13c p Ib, spring 
chickens 9@10c, heavy fowls 8@9c. Live 
turkeys 10@12c p Ib, spring chickens 8@10c. 

At Albany, fresh eggs scarce at 29@30c p 
dz, poultry market slow, live chickens 7%4@ 
St4c p Ib, dressed do 9@10c, live turkeys 10 
@lic. Potatoes $1 25@1 50 p bbl, sweets 1 59 
@1 75, cabbages 2 75@4 p 100, medium and 
pea beans firm at 2@2 20 p bu for hand- 
picked. Apple market irregular at 1@2 50 
p bbl, evap’d apples 7@9c p Ib, squash 75c@ 
1 25 p bbl, maple syrup 80c@1 p gal. Grain 
and feed market rather dull and heavy. 
Corn 29@41ic p bu, mixed oats 30@33c, bran 
17@18 50 p ton, cottonseed meal 23, mid- 
dlings 18@19, timothy hay 12@15. 

At Watertown, strictly fresh eggs scarce 
at 22c p dz. cold storage stock 18c, potatoes 
45@50c p bu, apples 50c@$1, pea and medium 
beans $1 60@1 75 p bu, fowls 6@7c p Ib, tur- 
keys 8c, hay 11@13 p ton, oat straw 6@7. 

At Rochester, poultry plentiful and weak, 
with dressed fowls down to 9c np lb, live do 
7@8c, dressed spring turkeys lower at 12@ 
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12%c, hen turkeys 9c. Fancy evap’d apples 
8c p lb, prime to choice 6@7c, beans $1 65@ 
1 75 p bu, fresh eggs 20@22c p dz. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, poultry 
fairly firm. Chickens, live 9@9%¢c p lb, fowls 
8@8%ec, ducks 8%@9c, geese 8@9c, turkeys 
9@9'%ec, roosters 20@25c ea, fresh eggs 20@ 
22c p dz. No 1 timothy hay $15 50 p ton, 
No 2 14 50, clover mixed 14@14 50, straight 
rye straw 14@14 50, tangled 9@10, bran 16@ 
17. White potatoes 48@55c p bu, onions 38 
@40c, cabbage 2 50@4 50 p 100 heads, spinach 
20@25c p bu, apples 2@3 p bbl, grapes 7@10c 
p bskt, cranberries 5@7 p bbl. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cureé@ 


vc 





Beans. 

At New York, fairly steady, business not 
esnecially active. Ch ’98 marrow $2 20 p bu, 
ch ’99 2 15, fair to good 1 90@2 10, ch me- 
aium 2@2 05, fair to good 1 75@2, N Y and 
Mich pea 2, fair to good1 75@1 90, red kidney 
2 10@2 30, white kidney 2 50@2 60, yellow 
eyes 2 20, black turtle soup 2 10, Cal limas 
3 30@3 35, green peas 1 25@1 35. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, evap’d apples generally 
plentiful, except strictly fancy grades, other 
fruits firm. Fey '99 evap’d apples 8%@9c p 
lb, ch 74%@8c, prime 6%@7c, common to good 
6@6%4c, sun-dried sliced 5@6c, quarters5@6c, 
cheps 1%@2c, cores and skins 1@1c. 
Evap'd raspberries 13@14c p lb, blackberries 
64%c, huckleberries 13%@l4c, cherries 15 
@15tece. 

At Chicago, quiet, buyers operating only 
in a small way. Evap’d apples, eastern 
bxs fey 74%2@8c p lb, ch 7@7%e, prime 64%@ 
je, fair to good 5% @6\%c, southern prime 6@ 
6%4c, fair to good 54%@5%, eastern in bbls 
or sacks, prime 64@6%c, sun-dried bbls or 
sacks, eastern prime 5%4@é6c, southern 54@ 
5%c, chopped 14@1%c, cores and skins 1@ 
1%c, evap’d raspberries 13@l4c, sun-dried 
12@13c. . 


Eggs. 

At New York, supplies are _ still quite 
short and prices continue firm. Fcy near- 
by, selected white 25%@26c p dz, mixed 25 
@25%c, N Y and Pa, av prime, loss off 24@ 
25e, western fresh, loss off 23@24c, southern 
21@23c, at mark 16@18c, refrigerator stock 
1f@lic, limed 13@16c, dirties and checks 
$3@4 p 30-dz case. 

At Boston, market without’ important 
change. Nearby and Cape fcy 32@35c p dz, 
ch eastern fresh 25c, fair to good 20@22c, Vt 
and N H fresh 25c, Mich and Ind fcy 23c, 
western 19@21c, refrigerator 15%4@l6c, dir- 
ties $3 75@4 p 30-dz case, checks 2 50@3. 

Fertilizer Material. 

At New York, fairly brisk demand for the 
leading sorts. The following prices refer to 
full cargoes, and buyers in the interior tak- 
ing small quantities of one ton or more will 
be obliged to pay something of an advance. 
Ground bone $21@26 p ton, kainit 8 70@8 95, 
muriate of potash, 80 per cent 1 78@1 81 p 
100 Ibs, nitrate of soda 1 70@1 72%, spent 
bone black 15@16 p ton, dried blood 1 8@ 
1 97% p 100 Ibs, sulphate of ammonia 2 80@ 
2 92%, S C phosphate rock, ground 6 p ton. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries fairly active 
and firm, grapes quiet. Cape Cod cranber- 
ries, fey large $5@7 p bbl, Early Black 4 50 
@6, N J 1 25@1 60 p cra, western N Y Ca- 
tawba grapes 6@12c p 4-lb bskt, black 6@ 
10c, Vicar pears 2@2 50 p bbl, Kieffer 2 50@ 
3. Chestnuts 2@4 p bu of 60 lbs, hickory 
nuts 75c@1 p bu of 50 Ibs, black walnuts 50c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, demand fair and prices 
about steady. Spring bran $16 25@17 p ton, 
middlings 16 50@17 50, fcy middlings in 
sacks 20@21, rye feed 16 50@17, screenings 
30@80c p 100 Ibs. Coarse corn meal 77@80c 
p 100 lbs, brewers’ meal 90@95c, grits 95c@1. 

Onions. 

At New York, prices somewhat improved. 
Orange Co red 75c@$1 p bag, white 1 0@ 
2 25, yellow 75c@1 25, N Y and western yel- 
low 75c@1 25 p bbl, red 75c@1 12, eastern 
white 2@3, red 1@1 25, yellow 1@1 50. 

At Boston, in light receipt and fair de- 











mand, Western Mass stock 40c p bu, native 
yellow $1 15@1 35 p bbl. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, a steady demand sustains 
prices. Prime timothy hay 824%4.@87%c p 100 
Ibs, No 1 80c, No 2 T5@77%ae No 3 T0@72%c, 
clover 60@70c, clover mixed 70@75c, no grad 
60@65c. Long rye straw 50@70c, oat 40@45c, 
wheat 35@40c. 

At Boston, demand fair and prices firm 
Prime timothy hay $16@18 50 p ton, No 1 
15@16, No 2 13@15, No 3 10@12, fine ch 12q@ 
14, clover mixed 12@14, clover 10@12, swale 
hay 8@9, prime rye straw 14@15, tangled rye 
9@10, oat straw 7@8. 

Poultry. 

At New York, supplies abundant, prices 
fairly steady. Nearby turkeys, dry-packed 
11@12c p lb, western 10@1l1c, Phila chickens, 
large 13@14c, mixed 10@12c, western 10G 
10%ec, fowls 8@9c, ducks 10@l1lc, geese 8@ 
10c, squabs $1 25@2 25 p dz. Iced turkeys 
9@19c, western 8%@94c, fowls 8@9c, roost- 
ers 6c, ducks 8@9c, geeSe 8c. Live poultry: 
Fowls 10c p lb, chickens 9c, roosters 6c, tur- 
keys 8@9c, ducks 40@60c p pr, geese 1@1 37, 
pigeons 15@20c. 

At Boston, receipts moderate, choice 
scrts in light Supply. Northern and east- 
ern fresh-killed turkeys, ch 14@1l5c p lb, 
fair to good 10@13c, fowls 10@12c, ch chick- 
ens 14@15c, fair to good 10@13c, ducks 10G@ 
12c, geese 10@12c. Western dry-packed tur- 
keys 9@1l2c, chickens 10@12c, fowls 9@10c, 
rocsters 7c, ducks 6@10c, geese 8@10c. Live 
poultry: Fowls 9@10c, roosters 5@6c, chick- 
ens 9@10c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, desirable sorts of all kinds 
well taken, supplies moderate. Brussels 
sprouts 5@10c p qt, beets 75c@$1 p bbl, car- 
rets 75c@1 25, cauliflower 1@2 75, cabbage 
2 50@5 p 100, red cabbage 75c@1 p bbl, cel- 
ery 25@50c p dz roots, chicory 3@5 p bbl, 
Fla egg plants 2 50@5, LI kale 25@50c p bbl, 
parsnips 75c@1 p bbl, marrow squash 50G@ 
75c p bbl, Hubbard 75c@1, spinach 50c@1 p 
Lbl, southern string beans 1@3 50 p bu-bskt, 
nearby white turnips 50@75c p bbl, N J 
60@75c, Fla tomatoes 1@2 p carrier.-Hot- 
house._products: Lettuce 50c@1 p dz, cucum- 
bers 60c@1 p dz, mushrooms 30@50c p Ib, 
tomatoes 6@10c, radishes 1@2 p 100 bchs, 
asparagus 2@4 p dz bchs. 

Continued high prices prevail in the 
cabbage market at distributing points in 
the interior where speculators and farm- 
ers control liberal quantities. Our advices 
indicate an advance in the country of $t@ 
3 p ten in the last fortnight or so. 

Wool. 

At Boston, the strength of the situation is 
fully recognized, although sales have fallen 
off somewhat. Ohio XX and above 36@38c 
p lb, X 32@33c, No 1 36@38c, No 2 32@33c, 
Mich X and above 27@29c, No 1 33c, No 2 31 
@32c, Mich delaine 35@36c, Ky, Ind and Mo, 
combing and clothing, % blood 27@28c, % 
blood 26@27c, Texas fine, scoured basis 60@ 
63c, northern Cal, spring 58@60c, territory 
ordinary fine 62@64c, medium 50@52c, Aus- 
tralian combing 85@95c, Cape clothing 68@ 
72c, combing 70@72c. 


NEW 20TH GENTURY 
GREAM SEPARATORS 


Sept. Ist marked the 
introduction of the Im- 
proved 20TH CENTURY 
“Baby” or “ Dairy” sizes 
of De Laval Cream Sepa- 
rators and these newest 
**Alpha’”’ disc machines 
are simply unapproach- 
able by anything else in 
the shape of a cream sepa- 
rator. Overwhelming as 
has been the conceded su- 
periority of the De Laval 
machines heretofore their 
standard is now raised still 
higher and they are more 
== than ever placed in a class 

= bythemselves as regards all 
possible competition. 

Send for new catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanvorPH & Canat Sts., | 74 CortianoT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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Told in an Offhand Way. 





Above the din of public controversy and 
of war tidings, one note has sounded clear 
and strong the past few weeks—the steady, 
unprecedented and growing volume of 
trade. Exports and imports have reached 
unheard-of dimensions; failures showed a 
large falling off; the demand in many lines 
still exceeds the supply, and wages are be- 
ing advanced voluntarily. Higher wages for 
the operatives of New England woolen mills 


follow the increase granted by the cotton 
manufacturers. The 26,000 people employed 
py the American woolen company in its 


95 mills will have a 10 per cent advance in 
their wages Jan 1. Among the cotton mills 
the 10 per cent increase is general. In the 
city of Manchester, N H, alone, this will 
place $600,000 more into the pockets of the 
cotton operatives yearly. 





People thought the expenses of govern- 
ment were terribly heavy when these were 
$325,000,000 in 1890. This was reduced to a 
figure below $300,000,000 in 1896 and 1897, but 
in 1898 the cost ran up to $438,819,214. The 
deficit for 1898 was $98,249,103. For the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1899, the expendi- 
tures reached $605,072,179, the deficit for the 
year, deducting unusual-sources of income 
not to be classed as ordinary revenue, for 
purposes of comparison, being $100,909,873. 
The deficit for the two years was therefore 
$199,158,976. Reckoning loans, Secretary 
Gage figures out a surplus of $100,000,000 for 
the past year. Owing to the extraordinary 
trade conditions of the present, exports 
and imports being larger than ever before, 
the secretary looks for a surplus of ordi- 
nary revenues over expenditures in the 
fiscal year 1901. The financial strength of the 
government, he says, is greater than ever 
pefore, The expenditures for the current fis- 
cal year he estimates at $601,000,000, and 
he hopes for a surplus. The two largest 
items in the last fiscal year were these: 
For the military establishment, including 
rivers and harbors, forts, arsenals, sea 
coast defenses and expenses of the Span- 
ish war, $229,841,254.47, and for pensions, 
$139,394,929.07. 





Our new dependencies have not yet ar- 
rived at the dignity of a cabinet bureau 
of their own, with a secretary for the col- 
onies, like England’s. A committee on in- 
sular affairs, of 17 members, to deal with 
all questions pertaining to these islands ex- 
cept revenues and appropriations, was de- 
cided upon by the committee on rules. The 
new committee is to include members of 
that of ways and means, that the two may 
work in harmony. Thus local and trade in- 
terests will not be overlooked. The most 
important business in congress last week 
was the pushing of the currency bill in the 
house of representatives, so that it might 
be taken up the current Aveek and passed 
before Christmas and reacn thesenate early 
in the session. Among other bills introduced 
was that of Representative Hepburn of 
Iowa, to appropriate $140,000,000 for the Nic- 
aragua canal. 





As serious a defeat probably as the Brit- 
ish have encountered so far in the South 
African war was that of last Sunday, when 
a column of 4000 men under Gen Gatacre 
failed to capture Stormberg, Cape Colony, 
and were driven back with heavy losses. 
Thus Gen Gatacre is prevented for the pres- 
ent from going to the relief of Gen Meth- 
uen, and the Cape Colony Dutch, already 
inclined toward the Boer side, receive fur- 
ther encouragement to rise against the 
government under which they live. 





Agricultural interests felt themselves 
threatened anew this week in the proposed 
reciprocity treaties with the West Indies, 
introduced in the senate. Fruits, vegeta- 
bles and cane sugar, for instance, accord- 
ing to the treaty with Jamaica, are to be 
admitted to the United States at a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent in the duties. In re- 
turn, our agricultural implements, canned 
beef, cottonseed products, fresh meat, 
hams, mules, eggs, fertilizers and many 
manufactures are to be admitted to the isl- 
and free. Articles which are to be admit- 
ted to Jamaica at reduced rates include 
pork, butter, corn, corn meal, cheese, wheat 
flour, lard and its substitutes, oats and 
wines. A reduction of 20 per cent in du- 
tics on vegetables and fruits from Bermuda 
is provided for, that island to admit free 


our fruits, peas, beans, trees, plants, fresh 
meats, poultry, cheese, bran, tallow, corn 
brooms, corn meal, cottonseed oil, fertiliz- 
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ers, horses and mules, agricultural imple- 
ments, etc. About the same line of goods is 
to be admitted free to the Barbados and 
Guiana, in return for 12% per cent reduc- 
tion on their cane sugar, molasses, fruits 
and vegetables. 





Kentucky’s election commissioners issued 
election certificates to the republican can- 
didate for governor, W. 8S. Taylor, and the 
other members of his ticket: at least, two 
of the three commissioners did so. Whether 
the democratic candidate, Goebel, will carry 
the contest into the legislature, remains to 
be seen. 





Utah sent a delegation of Gentiles to 
Washington to fight against Congressman- 
elect Roberts. In reply to his address to 
the American people, wherein he pleaded 
religious persecution, the Gentiles de- 
clared that the reason for refusing him his 
seat in congress was his own crime against 
the United States, as they termed it. The 
reference of Roberts’s case to a special 
cecmmittee of ‘his opponents instead of to 
the judiciary committee was regarded as 
settling his fate. 





The sudden halt in the investigation of 
the New York city administration by As- 
semblyman Mazet’s committee was bound to 
make talk. Lawyer Frank Moss, counsel 
for the committee, claims to have known 
nothing of the sudden decision. He had 


many witnesses under subpoena, among 
them, it is said, Senator Platt. The public 
recalls Richard Croker’s question, ““Why 


don’t you call Platt?” when he was haled 
before the committee a few months ago. 
Mr Mazet failed of re-election to the legis- 
lature in November, a fact which is inter- 
preted in some quarters as showing a lack 
of confidence in the sincerity of the com- 
mittee’s work. Its investigations have ex- 
posed a good deal of corruption whose ex- 
istence was suspected. The impression that 
its work and purpose were partisan and 
political is voiced freely by some republi- 
can newspapers. 
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A Transaction 
in Greens. 


By Florence McCallen. 


HE NEIGHBORS were 
agreed in saying that it 
was time the Thorntons did 
something, but all looked 
upon the something they 
were about to try as noth- 
ing,—worse than nothing 
indeed, as it might cost a 
good deal and in the end come to nothing. 
Belle, the elder daughter, was sanguine; 
Achsia, the younger, ready for anything 
that promised; “Bud,” the 14-year-old, 
smiled the slow, satirical smile of superior 
wisdom to hide his. utter ignorance of the 
subject. “The doctah’’—but he had long 
ago forfeited his right to be heard in the 
family councils. He was very lazy, but not 
too lazy to express opinions, but these went 
by as the idle wind, regarded by none of 
them. He had given up hls practice years 
ago because his patients were ‘“‘unreason- 
able, sah,”” making no allowance for his 
chronic weariness and insisting upon being 
attended to in season and out of season. 
Soon after losing the last of his patients to 
the brisk young doctor from the village, his 
wife fell heir to the sandy little farm among 
the holly and chaparrall, and they moved 
upon it. The doctor talked a good dealabout 
the fine stock he meant to raise, but that 
ended it. All the stock sold would not have 
kept them from starving, though the chil- 
dren’s pets were sacrificed without mercy. 
Bud, tired of the sacrifice, stopped work 
and roamed the scrub oaks with dog and 
gun. The mother steered the home craft, 
victualing it with the price of the young 
station agent’s board for the most part. 
The village lay between the little station 
and the farm, but the agent preferred the 
bare little homy house to the greasy 
boarding house at the village, andstayed on. 

Mrs Thornton, the mother, whose wavy 
hair lent itself easily to graceful arrange- 
ment, and repeated itself in a lighter brown 
upon the fair head of her elder daughter, 
had exhausted her resources in sending this 
young beauty to some northern friends to 
be educated. So work did not stop for 
Achsia, who. only a year younger than her 
sister, became the bone and sinew, if not 
the very lifeblood of the family. Small 
and dark, she had always been counted a 
Thornton—not like her father, as she was 
tirelessly busy always, but the very im- 
age, everyone said, of her Aunt Achsia, a 
small, dark mystery of a woman, who, 
when very young, had married an old hus- 
band and had gone away With him to New 
Orleans, where he had great possessions, 
and had never told any of her kin how 
she liked her new life, whether she “took it 
hard” when her husband died, or whether 
ke left as much money as all supposed. 
When the young Achsia was five years old, 
her father sent a horrible photographic car- 
icature of the dark little sphinx in a striped 
linsey frock, her heavy hair tousled, a 
dark frown on her face, her eyes cast down, 
and showing in every feature her rage at 
being thus exhibited. But if the doctor had 
nursed any hopes, they came to naught; the 
letter in which he had mentioned that the 
little one was “named Achsia, and sup- 
posed to be like the family,’”’ remained un- 
answered. She grew up, not beautiful, but 
theroughly reliable. She played little stiff 
accompaniments upon the rattling old pi- 
ano, sang in her own way in spite of her 
sister’s attempts at polishing her, and was 
as much in Harmony with ther surround- 
ings as the berries that glowed upon the 
holly, and nearly as prickly when touched 
by a careless hand, as its leaves. It was of 
this same holly that they were talking as 
the girl sat with her lap full of the shin- 
ing sprays and scolded Bud for fighting 
rocsters in the yard. 

“I can’t see how they make money out 
of this,” laying a spray of it against a fold 
of her red calico frock, “but then, I’ve never 
been anywhere.” 

“All the cities are full of it at Christ- 
mas time,” said Belle, excitedly, ‘and they 
pay great prices. for it. I am sure we could 
sell it. There are such quantities of it! I 
should never have thought of it if I had not 
seen it used so freely. The mistletoe ber- 
1ies are so large and white this year, thanks 








to the late rains, and they work up so 
nicely among Christmas greens”’ 

“Christmas greens! O Lord!” and Bud 
rolled off the edge of the gallery among 
the poultry. ‘“‘Who ever heard of anyone 
having greens for dinner at Christmas, and 
holiy, of all things!’’ 

“We don’t mean turnip greens, Buddy, 
and they don’t eat ’em,” explained Achsia, 
as she shut one of the belligerent fowls in- 
to a coop and came back to gather up her 
woodland treasures of moss, mistletoe and 
holly. 

“You see,” went on Belle, “we have al- 
ways used the manzanita berries, the holly 
and the moss, but not much mistletoe. But 
while at the north I saw how it is used 
there, and read about it. I did not know 
before,—we have so few books here, and 
we had read so little. You all have seen 
how wild the northern tourists are about 
the holly and mistletoe,—what loads of it 
they send home? There are plenty of peo- 
pie, it seems to me, who would buy it if 
they knew the where, when and how, and 
we are going to tell them.” 

“How?” “Advertise in the northern pa- 
pers and work up a mail order business. Af- 
terward it might grow,—to something 
mcre.”’ 

“It is a good idea,” said Jack Burke, the 
station agent, who formed one of the coun- 
cil of three, ‘‘and there may be money in it.” 

“Oh, rats!” cried Bud, “you are all plumb 
bughouse!” No one noticed the interrup- 
tion; Bud’s vocabulary stretched beyond 
the girls’ understanding. Their ideas of ad- 
vertising and its cost were of the vaguest, 
but they at last evolved an ‘‘ad’”’ which read 
something like this: ‘““‘Whiskers grow on 
trees in Texas! Package mistletoe, holly 
and cotton bolls wrapped in Spanish moss, 
by mail 25c, 5 for $1. Express Agent, Luna, 
Texas.” 

They gave the agent’s address to give 
stability to the thing, and those girls never 
knew how much they bothered that young 
man, nor how much time they monopolized 
which rightfully belonged to the Mission 
Route railroad. They sent copies of their 
ad to the biggest concerns they could think 
of and waited, counting upon the outlay of 
about two dollars for each paper. The 
awakening was terrible when the replies be- 
gan to come in, of which the following is 
an average specimen: 

“Your letter enclosing copy for ad re- 
ceived. Enclose herewith rate card, from 
which you will learn that our rates are $3 
per line, agate measure,—1l4 lines to the 
inch. A two-inch ad will therefore cost you 
$84, one insertion. Cash in advance, Shall 
be glad to receive your order.” 

“Oh, yes! ‘Glad,’ doubtless—when he gets 
it! The old pirate!’’ 

“But, Belle, I am afraid they are all pi- 
rates, then,”’ said Achsia, pouring over va- 
rious business-looking letters. ‘“‘Some of 
these are even worse.” 

They ran from 50 cents to $5 per line, and 
they had expected to pay about two dol- 
lars for a two-inch space. One, only one, 
advertising agent gave them good advice. 
After quoting prices and probably noting 
inexperience in the copy, he added: “I 
hardly think this medium will pay you; 
think you may do better to get space in 
some cheaper medium than the one you 
mention, farther west, where Christmas 
greens are not so generally marketed.” The 
rest gave only cold facts and colder figures, 
and Achsia laid this letter apart, ca- 
ressing the strong ugly writing of the 
signature with a brown forefinger. ‘‘That’s 
an odd name, isn’t it?” she said. 
* ‘Owen Oaks Olmstead.’ A whole 
lot of name to use just for every day.” 

“It is his Sunday name, probably,” said 
Bud. “John Smith is likely his everyday 
name.” 

“He is good, anyway—John Smith or 
Owen Oaks Olmstead,” said Achsia, tucking 
the letter into her belt among the red ber- 
ries with which she delighted to decorate 
her small person. “What, are you crying, 
Belle?” She was crying heartily, but with 
an abandon that promised an early reaction, 

Burke, very uncomfortable under the 
shower, tried to soothe her. “I’ll let you 
have $50. It won’t cramp me a bit, and 
we'll put ’er through.” That night he con- 
fided the matter to the conductor of a be- 
lated freight train. This was a tall, young 
fellow with a preposterously young face 
and fair curls that kinked about its rosi- 
ness engagingly. He was called “Shorty” 
by his companions and was believed to have, 
arrived at his honors as conductor because 
he was'’too tall for a brakeman or switch- 
man. Pat McCarty, the yard master “be- 
yant,” accounted for it in his own way: “Ye 
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see, the b’y’s a all right hombre—but too 
high oop for a brakey; tried him as switch. 
man in the yard begant; he was a crack-g. 
jack, but ivery toime he pulled a pin he 
laid it on top of a box car and the nixt man 
had to climb for it. So the auld man made 
him conducthor; he can see out the Texas 
windys without climbin’ a fut.” ‘ 

“Shorty” had a friend in the newspaper 
business; this did not promise much, as San 
Antonio, his place of business, was far 
from that vague distant western point 
where Christmas greens were not so gener. 
ally marketed. But he brought on his re- 
turn trip much good advice and some pre- 
cious addresses, references, rates, etc, and 
the girls had a room partitioned off from 
the long empty freight room for an office 
(at Burke’s suggestion), put in a rough box 
for desk, filled their ink bottle and went out 


for their first harvest. Burke in the mean- 
time was also busy. They had arranged to 
spend $25 in advertising, using only half- 


inch space. Two thousand cartons for mail- 
ing were ordered, costing $10, and they con- 
cluded to spend $10 in sending circulars to 
ministers and teachers. The ministers re- 
sponded nobly, not even mentioning ‘the 
usual reduction,’’—but the teachers! 

But that came later. Rubber stamps for 
printing circulars cost $2 more, leaving only 
$3 for working capital out of the original 
$50. And not an order in sight! But Christ- 
mas was a long time away, and with hope 
but not much faith they worked away, 
mailing circulars and folding the cartons. 
Jack gave them a lot of express envelopes, 
feeiing that the company ‘‘we’’ meant Jack 
Burke, but the express messenger came 
down upon them—or him—with a mighty 
roar, as he had put them in the express 
mail. His early moral education must have 
been neglected, for he did not repent or re- 
form, He merely made up the circulars in 
packages addressed to northern express 
agents by routes; they were easily handled, 
and if any anathemas followed, they were 
too far away to hurt. The first orders were 
from teachéers—city teachers—and most of 
them sent well-written and correct de- 
mands for their “free package’’ for use in 
the school, where many had never. seen a 
cotton boll or a string of Spanish moss. 

“They ain’t no scheme smooth enough to 
fetch money out of a school teacher,” said 
Shorty when told of this. “They'll git 
akead o’ ye the length of their board bill if 
they kin. And they kin.” 

“You surely have never known a teach- 
er,” said Belle, wickedly; ‘‘they’ve never 
impressed their personality upon you—” 
“The Lord forbid!’ He fled, and a moment 
later we heard his voice shouting to some 
of the crew: ‘‘Hey! ye yalla-hammer! Let 
that auger-eye (engineer) monkey with that 
blank injector an’ you watch the signals! 
Slack back about half the length oo’ yer 
board bill.”” The teachers were still on his 
mind. This is an “o’er true tale,”’ it all 
happened. Whether it just happened so, 
or whether great minds moving in the same 
channel caused it, but _so it was. Out of 
thousands, but 10 orders came from teach- 
ers, and not one of these sent even a post- 
age stamp. But the girls were soon busy; 
orders poured in. All the family helped; 
even the doctor came down and peeped in- 
to crannies, got a shock from meddling with 
the batteries, fell off the platform and went 
home “to rest,” he said. 

One day in mid-December there came an 
order from New Orleans, signed ‘‘Achsia 
Hankinson,” enclosing 7 A srim post- 
script advised them not te try to palm off 
manzanita berriesupon her as holly, as some 
had done before, as she kad been “raised” 
in Texas, and knew Texas plants “‘from a to 
izzard.”’ 

“It is Aunt Achsia,” said Belle, but Achsia 
said nothing, remembering the photograph. 
But she packed carefully a large carton with 
woodland treasures—purple wild peach hol- 
ly, red love-apples, mistletoe, and on top, 
with just a mist of gray moss over them, 
a few of the great red roses that grew by 
the ruins of the old Thornton homestead. 
She mailed with this a civil letter return- 
ing the money sent; explaining that she was 
one of the firm, but could not take money 
from her aunt, and without message from 
any, signed herself Achsia Thornton, with 
a stiff “Very respectfully,” that looked 
very formal indeed. 

This in due course brought a small, dark 
woman to the Thorntons’ home, who soon 
had the doctor mounted upon a good horse 
and trying to pick up his practice. He suc- 
ceeded so well that he is now the partner of 
the brisk young village doctor. Bud said 
she “bossed around like the lord,” and she 
packed him off to school with little cere- 
mony. Achsia and her sister were at their 
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office most of the time uatil the season for 
greens was past. Some of their experiences 
are worth noting. One northern express 
agent (who had distributed a package of 
circulars) sent them a dollar with an or- 
der for “enough mistletoe to decorate two 
millinery stores.” This was vague, but 
they sent a lavish dollar’s worth of mistle- 
toe alone. The letter they received from 
him by return mail sent the red into Belle’s 
cheeks, and made Achsia’s eyes snap: 
“When you have any more prize packages, 
let me know,” he wrote. “Yours is a regu- 
lar confidence game. I tied your bundle to 
the cat’s tail and she is not proud of it.” 
There was a good deal more of 
this, sprinkled with much profanity. 

Achsia planned the revenge. They had 
received many orders for the stuff in quan- 
tity, one Chicago firm taking 30 barrels of 
mistletoe alone, so they were provided with 
cases to ship. Achsia packed a barrel of 
mistletoe, putting in at the top some bright 
sprays of holly, a bunch of wild peach la- 
beled “poison,” and a lot of roses and moss. 
Belle tucked in an illuminated scroll with 
the Ten Commandments upon it in orna- 
meutal lettering, with a heavy blue pen- 
cil mark around the one she wished him 
most to heed. Then they put in their bus- 
iness card, “‘Belle and Achsia Thornton, 
Dealers in Moss, Holly and Mistletoe. Or- 
ders promptly and carefully filled.” This 
tarrel Burke ‘“‘dead-headed” to the express 
agent, and Belle remarked later, as she 
tucked a 10 dollar bill into her small pocket- 
book, “A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 

Their scheme succeeded, They had money 
enough to pay Burke his loan with inter- 
est, but for his kind helpfulness they could 
not pay, though it is said that no kind ac- 
tion goes unrewarded, even in this world. 
The little lean- aunt took Achsia away to 
New Orleans, and Mrs Thornton, as the di- 
minished family gathered around the table 
the night they left, said, unsteadily: “A 
mother works and plans for her children, 
but someone who never did a thing for 
them takes them away from her.” And 
Jack Burke walked around the table and 
put his arm around her. “Not always— 


mother,” he said, “sometimes they stay 
with you. Anyhow, till the company moves 
’em on.” 


In February, Achsia, who was traveling 
in Mexico with her aunt, at the end of a 
long letter said: “And do you remember 
how I longed to thank that advertising man 
—Owen Oaks Olmstead—for his disinterest- 
ed kindness? Well, he is here at Monterey. 
He has kind blue eyes, an ugly, broad chin 
and yellow curly hair like a baby’s! He 
has a lovely voice.and is as big as they al- 
low men to get without enticing them into 
a museum. And he eats ‘“tomales’” and 
“chili cancarna” like a native; also speaks 
Spanish in the Mexican jerky fashion,— 
grunt and all,—so the guides and dealers 
in curios all adore him. I do so long to tell 
him I am one of those “Christmas greens” 
girls. 

“Later: We are at home and Owen Oaks 
Oimstead is here with us, prowling about 
the city. I wonder if those other odious 
agents wouldn’t be ashamed if they knew 
we found only one kind, human man in the 
whole outfit of ’em! For this one is human, 
though a Yankee!’’ 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 

11. MreTAGRAM—Take a word of three let- 
ters which is an insect, change the first let- 
ter and make successively, to embrace, to 
carry, to pull hard, and a drinking cup. 

12. HippEN ScrRIPTURE NAMES—1, Why do 
you look so glum at the widow? 2,.He car- 
ried into the barn a basketful of corn. 3, 
The villain, frowning like a Caliban, drew 
his dagger. 4, What ho, Master Messenger! 
whither away so fast. 5, There was a 
terrible jam, especially at supper time. 

13. CHARADE—My first is an equality; my 
Second is a small bird; my third is thyself; 
my fourth is a small girl’s nickname, and 
my whole is a mark used in printing. 

14. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

I OPEN POOR TART. 

15. DousLe Acrostic—i, A square rigged 
vessel; 2, one of the United States; 3, an 
obsolete word meaning a truffle; 4, a stiff 
hat; 5, a musical instrument; 6, one of the 
Points of the compass. The initials form a 
receptacie for liquor and the finals some- 
thing to drink it from. 





_ Still waters are just as likely to run shal- 
Ow.as deep,—[E. W. 
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The Letter Club. 


Prizes for Circle Members. 


The chief purpose of the American Agri- 
culturist letter club or federation of letter 
circles was stated in the issue of July 29 as 
follows: 

“The new ideas and methods introduced 
in the different circles are now reported 
pretty fully by the secretaries, but a na- 
tional federation would stimulate a pleas- 
ant rivalry and help bring the different cir- 
cles together in their ways of doing things. 
Rules would be adopted for disciplining 
careless members and dealing with cases of 
absence or delinquency. Perhaps the club 
could secure favorable terms for small pho- 
tographs and have a picture gallery by cir- 
cle groups.” 

Many of the letter circles, as our readers 
know, are highly successful, broadening the 
horizon and the social interests .of their 
members, bringing east and west together 
in friendly intercourse, and filling a new 
and large place in the brightening of rural 
life. Others, on account of various obsta- 
cles, are meeting with vexatious delays and 
falling short of their purpose. In order to 
bring our 1200 and more letter circle mem- 
bers together for exchange of ideas and 
methods and the sharing of sundry good 
things in the future, our club has been 
formed with this “‘provisional government:” 
President, J. C. Baker (nom de plume, Fac 
Simile), Richfield, Ill; vice-president, Mrs 
F. Adele Masterson (Jack’s Twin), Box 31, 
Chester, N Y; secretary, Miss Mary I. Noble 
(Old-Fashioned Girl), Monson, Mass; treas- 
urer, E. W. Riggs (Max of Climax), Cran- 
bury Station, N J. 

The next step is the gathering of testi- 
mony from secretaries and members as to 
the obstacles in the way of the success of 
individual circles, the best means for over- 
coming these and adding promptness and 
interest to the correspondence, and sugges- 
tions for united action on the part of the 
club. In order to bring out this testimony 
and place it as early as possible at the dis- 
posal of the officers of the club, the Editor 
offers 10 prizes—five of two dollars each and 
five of one dollar, $15 in all—for the 10 best 
letters from secretaries or members along 
the lines laid down in the foregoing. By 
way of suggestion, these letters should ad- 
vise concerning the choice of circle secre- 
taries, the possible need of other officers, 
how to deal with members who delay the 
letters or refuse to write, how to fill gaps, 
whether a badge, pin or button would best 
suit the circlers as a class, what sort of en- 
velope is best suited to safe and convenient 
transmission of the letters, whether awards 
or honorable mention might profitably be 
offered to the circles for rapidity in getting 
the letters around, as to the duties of the 
respective club officers, and so on. The 
material produced by this contest should 
suffice for the building of a club constitu- 
tion. In order to push-the work along the 
competing letters are requested to be in 
the hands of the Circle Editor not later 
than Jan 13. As some of the circles are 
still without secretaries, members are en- 
titled to compete. 








As a Remedy—I have been much inter- 


ested lately in reading from different maga- 
zine articles about farmers’ wives becom- 
ing insane, and think I have found the rem- 
edy: First, take this paper; second, join the 
grange, and third, be very sure to join a let- 
ter circle. I belong to Circle 93, of mothers, 
and very pleasant letters are received every 
month from the other members. I say long 
live the weekly and its circles!—[The 
Farmer’s Wife. 


Organizing the Club—The Editor’s sug- 
gestion that he nominate the first set 
of officers for our letter club meets 
with my approval and I think with 
that of most of the circlers. It was with 
no little surprise that I read my name for 
president, I least expected receiving such 
an honor. However, if elected, I will pre- 
side with as much grace and dignity as the 
occasion will permit, and do my utmost to- 
ward conducting our club’s interests in a 
way to please and benefit all our members. 
I can see great good in our “round robin” 
contributions, and believe much good can 
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Here’s hoping there 
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be evolved from it. 
will be.—[Fac Simile. 





The Club—I am satisfied with the nomi- 


nations. I think it is the best way, because 
most of us do not know who belong to cir- 
cles and who do not. After these officers 
have served a year, we shall know more 
about it.—[No 8 of 55. 





I think the plan of A. F. D. for a badge 
very appropriate, and the best that could be 
found. Let us adopt that and have no more 
delay, so the badges can be had as soon as 
possible. As A, F. D. said, there are lots 
more papers with leagues that have badges 
and we want ours different from any other. 
I had a magazine the other day that had a 
tri-color league, their colors being’ red, 
white and blue. So you see we must have 
ours different. The circle of envelopes is 
just the thing. After the badgewis adopted, 
why not add the price of the badge with 
the 10c admission fee, the badge being sent 
to each member with their certificate?7— 
[Wild Rose. 

Our circle letters reached me in just 57 
days after I started them. A name and 
also a motto have been offered for consider- 
ation, but have not been adopted yet. The 
letters were interesting. One photo and a 
few blue prints were inclosed. We have 
very bright prospects of being a model cir- 
cle.—[{Secretary of No 91. 


The letters of Circle 22 made the rounds 
in three months two days. We have elected 
Miss Ruth Johnson treasurer and are go- 
ing to pay small fines on certain things, 
which will go toward badges. We have de- 
cided to have the badge a horseshoe sur- 
rounding a four-leaved clover, in the cen- 
ter of which is to be aruby. The badge is 
to be of silver. The first letters of whatever ~ 
we name the circle are to be on the horse- 
ghoe.—[Cora M. Burnell, Secretary. 


Ten circles have been formed within the 
last two months, among them being Pho- 
tographers’ Nos 2 and 3, Literary No 2 and 
Poultry Nol. We have quite a number of 
circles in process of formation. We have 
not yet obtained names enough for a Busy 
Fingers’ circle. Another poultry circle is 
started, also a literary, school teachers’, 
photographers’, bookkeepers’, Christian En- 
deavor, musicians’, and a cat circle, to be 
composed of raisers of high-bred cats, be- 
sides a number of general circles.- Appli- 
cants should not neglect to send their ages 
as well as names and addresses, together 
with the 10 cents initiation fees. We have 
by investigation found out why a few of 
the circles became stranded, and with the 
members’ help have enabled them to be- 
come re-started. Several other circles are 
being investigated. The total number of cir- 
cles formed to date is 112, the first having 
been started April 6, ’°97. They were orig- 
inally started for the “boys and girls,’’ but 
so widespread has become the _ interest 
among both young and old, that they now 
include all ages, and thus it is necessary 
to give us some idea of your age, that we 
may put you in a suitable circle. 








yo wouid like the lamp- 

chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn’t you ? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than. a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s ‘pearl top” and 
“pearl glass’’—they don’t 
break from heat, not one ina 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 


years sometimes. 

Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chi > ith it can always order 
the right size and shape of chi 
We mail it FREE to any one 

Address Maczern, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Young Folks’ Table. 


Little Brothers and Sisters—I am seven 
years old and live on a farm. We have 98 
hens and three horses. Their names are 
Prince, Ben and Tom. We have eight little 
pigs. We are having a week’s vacation 
at our school for Thanksgiving. We have 
some white rabbits. I go to school. I am 
in the third reader and next term I am 
going in the elementary arithmetic. I be- 
long to letter circle No 19—[John A. 
Phillips. 

My little sister and I go to school every 
day. I am seven years old. I like to go to 
school better than I like to work, but I have 
some chores, such as getting the cows home 
from pasture, getting the eggs and getting 
the kindling. I spent my vacation at Grand 
Rapids with my grandma. I like the city 
for a while very well, but like the farm 
the best to live.—[Arthur Lane. 


If I lived in the country I would take no 
other paper except this. I think it is so 
interesting. I am visiting near Rensselaer 
at Mr H. W.. Wood's. I have been here 
since the Fourth of July. I hurt my hand 
on the Fourth with a skyrocket. I am hav- 
ing a good time here. There are two chil- 
dren here younger than I am and one older 
that I play with. I go horseback riding with 
a boy and sometimes go with him after the 
cows. 1 have a pet chicken and I am to 
take it home with me. The oldest boy here 
is a dentist and goes to the dental college 
at Chicago and he brought me home with 
him. I did not know anyone of the family 
except Paul, but we soon were acquainted. 
Mr Wood owns a large farm and has a 
large white house and a barn. And now 
good-by.—[Violet Daniels. 

Snowbird, I think I know the riddle that 
you had published. The answer is, the 
boy’s father dyed a piece of cloth 10 years 
before he was born and his father had just 
died and he is going to the funeral. I am 
11 yeers old.—[Ada Perry. 





A Boat for riding down snow banks is 
made by taking two boards (a, b) three feet 
long and nailing cleats across the ends. The 
front is made with a board as long as the 
two are wide, nailed slanting. Put two 
pieces of board about 5 inches long and 2 

















inches wide at the sides, Put the front 
cleat far enough ahead for the front board 
to rest on and drive a nail through. All 
the tools I had were a buck saw and a 
hammer.—[Harry 8. Clawson, Nine Years 
Old. 


Tobacco—Young Bur Oak, you are very 
nice looking. Won’t you write again? I am 
.a high school girl, just ‘‘sweet sixteen,” and 
I think there is nothing any pleasanter than 
school days, but perhaps you won’t all 
agree with me. I honor the young men 
who do not use tobacco. I often see young 
lads out this way who think they are just 
about all there is because they can smoke. 
But I do not agree with them. I extend 
my congratulations to Chatterbox of Chau- 
tauqua, and move that she send the photo 
of her American hero to be published.—[A 
Girl Cousin. 








Some Opinions—Bub, you look very nice 
with your hair parted on the side, yet I 
think you would look much nicer withsit 
parted in the middle. Young Bur Oak, I 
much admire your photo, also the one of 
Kentucky Miner. His letter was very in- 
teresting, especially to us northern people 
who know but little about spar mining and 
natural caves. Please write again. Girls, 
don’t you think some of you have been too 
severe in lecturing the boys about the way 
they comb their hair? Do you always comb 
your hair just as your brother or mother 
wishes you? Many of the girls don’t do so 
here. I think boys look much more manly 
with their hair parted in the middle, than 
girls look womanly with their hair parted 
on the left side. How many of the girls at 
the Table part their hair on the side? Some 
of the girls around here do, and one day I 
Was passing a house where a lady friend 
of mine lives. She was lying in a hammock 
and I could only see her head, and I did 
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READY FOR HEAVY TEAMING 


not recognize her. Why not? Well, be- 
cause she had her hair all curled and part- 
ed on the left side. She looked so much 
like her brother, who parts his hair on the 
side, that I mistook her for him. Fifteen- 
Year-Old Twins, I disapprove of girls riding’ 
astride, but will admit that it is much safer. 
My favorite way of riding is without a 
saddle. Sometimes I fasten a blanket on 
my pony so my skirts will not get dirty, 
but when I have on a calico dress, I ride 
bareback, which I find is the pleasantest 
way, as one has nothing to hold to but the 
reins. Sometimes they fall off, which I 
have done many a time. I seldom ride, 
except at home, through the fields. I am 
afraid to ride large horses, for if I should 
fall I would fall so far. I ride a very small 
pony. I will close with best wishes for 
Chatterbox and her Porto Rican hero.— 
[This One. 





Washington’s Inauguration—One of the 
Tablers said that George Washington was 
never inaugurated. This must have been 
a mistake, as he was inaugurated. In May, 
1787, the present constitution of the United 
States was framed at the constitutional 
convention in Philadelphia. Fifty-five dele- 
gates attended, and Washington presided 
over the convention. The new constitution 
was adopted Sept 17, 1787; it went into oper- 
ation March 4, 1789, but owing to delays, 
Washington was not inaugurated until 
April 30, 1789. I am very fond of music. 
I play the piano, organ and two or three 
smaller instruments. If any of the Tablers 
want a pretty piece for the piano, Robins 
of the Woodland, by George S. De Wier, is 
beautiful. I ride a bicycle and also whistle. 
I wrote one letter to the Table sometime 


“ago, but I did not like the name I signed, 


so this time will call myself—[Belle A. 
Donna. 





Normal Work—In answer to Alys’s ques- 


tion, as to how many Tablers attend a nor- 
mal sehool, the school I am proud to call 
my alma mater is a normal school. Having 
had two years’ practice in the model school, 
I can sympathize with Alys in her first 
year, for well I remember the day I first 
entered the grades to take charge of my 
class, and “greenie’” was passed down the 
line in an undertone. A consciousness of 
the fact that I was green along the line 
of my chosen profession only made the 
whispered accusation more embarrassing to 
me, for sometimes “truth hurts.” After the 
first few weeks the work became a pleasure 
to me, and no part of my work has benefit- 
ed me as much as my normal school train- 
ing. The life of a school teacher is hard, 
but what nobler work can women do than 
instill into the minds of the young chil- 
dren a love of truth and honor and teach 
them the true value of an education, so 


‘that their souls will thirst after knowledge, 


and they will have a desire to attain the 
highest culture possible? Perhaps it is un- 
becoming and bold-in me ‘to offer -a -criti- 





cism in this, my first letter to the Table, 
but let me say, with all due respect to 
those who have written on the subject, that 
they could each and all spend their time 
more profitably than in criticising the way 
some of the boys of to-day comb their hair, 
After all, that style of hair-dressing may 
be most becoming to some, and is it not our 
duty to ourselves and fellow associates to 
look our best on all occasions?—[Normal 
Girl. 





A Milk Boy—I am a milk boy. Plymouth 
has about 4000 population and affords a 
very nice retail milk trade. Are any of the 
Tablers debaters? The young people of my 
vicinity conduct a very successful and in- 
teresting literary and debating club near 
my home. I take an active part in the 
discussions and am always first chosen, 
while often appointed chief disputant. I 
wish that Maine Girl would attend our 





meetings some times; I’d like to see her 
home after meeting, if it wasn’t so far 
(from Indiana). We always meet Friday 
nights, and last evening I won the solid 
vote of the jury on affirmative of an edu- 
cation question. Here is my picture, an- 
ciently taken and sleepy looking. Mr Editor, 
if any of you happen this way, stop with 
me, one mile north on the state road.— 
[Henry N. Hoag. 





Farewell to Chatterbox—Vanity Fair, 
are you No 7 of the literary circle? I think 
it would be very interesting if we all told 
something we have never seen that some of 
the other Tablers could describe. In this 
way we could make the Table very inter- 
esting. For my part, I have never seen 4 
canyon nor a prairie. Will some of our 
western Tablers describe them for me? 
Artful Dodger, will you describe that love- 
ly Minnesota climate? I am sure it can’t be 
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sc much better than New York. So Chat- 
terbox is really- married. Oh, -what- made 
you, Chatterbox? I suppose now you will 
joir. the old folks’ Table, and be old and 
talk about -housekeeping and cooking and 
all that dry stuff. Mr Chatterbox. won't. al- 
low you. to tell any more stories about 
pashful boys and—oh, dear me, what a list 
of terrible things! But I suppose you don’t 
fcel as bad about it as we Tablers do, for 
you have Mr C to take our place, while we 
have no one to take yours. John L., you 
certainly did get a lot of letters. It speaks 
well for the circulation of the paper, I’m 
sure. C, M. A. Bill, I don’t understand your 
letter at all. What do you mean? _ Nina, 
what state do you live in?—[Jack’s Twin. 





Dudish Boys—Tablers, do you not think 


the boys of this Table are more polite than 
many of the girls? I do. I have not seen 
one of the boys’ letters, that I recollect, 
that spoke impolitely of a girl, and that is 
more than I can say of many of the girls. 
Do you not know the world would be better 
off if many things that are said were left 
unsaid? Fer my part I am not that kind of 
a girl. I generally say what comes into my 
head, and many times I have regretted 
when it was too late. Say what you want 
to about dudish boys, but I know some and 
they are nice as any boys I would want to 
know. Of all the pictures of young men 
that have yet appeared in this paper I think 
Susquehanna Fisherman’s surpasses them 
all.—[ Ramona. 





This is a design for a keyboard made 


with a slate. The frame of the slate is 
gilded. Three brass hookS are placed at 
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each side and at the bottom. On the slate 
paste pressed flowers. Suspend with rib- 
bon and a bow. This is useful for keys and 
buttonhooks.—[Fiorence Allen. 





For Freshmen—Frances Boon, the so- 
called “Rocky mountain canary bird’’ is the 
Rocky mountain burro. It is called that in 
jest because it makes a dreadful noise when 
it brays. I live in Colorado and my father 
owns a large onion farm, where in the fall 
you can see hundreds of sacks of onions 
standing in the fields. We live in a town 
of 3000 inhabitants. I am a 12-years-old 
high school freshman. Can anyone suggest 
a good class yell for freshmen? I take 
Latin and think it great fun to converse in 
Latin. My brothers part their hair in the 
middle and it’s all right.—[Inez. 


Mistletoe—Would South Carolina Boy or 
any of the -Tablers who dwell in the land 
where the mistletoe flourishes be willing to 
Send me a spray or two for a souvenir? 
If so, I will be extremely grateful, and will 
1teturn the favor, not to mention postage, 
in any way possible. If any of the lads, or 
lassies either, have Belgian hares for sale, 
will they kindly give their addresses, that 
I may write to them? Jack’s Twin, I have 
a dime ready for that literary circle. Miss 
Idal, will you join us? Let us hurry and 
get it started. I would like to join a mu- 
ficians’ circle also. Do any of you play the 
Polish dance by Scharwenka? I think it fine. 
I wish the different musicians at the Table 
would send names of pieces, especially new 
jmusic that they have found pleasing. Miss 
dal, won’t you reconsider that statement 
about your picture, and not keep us wait- 
ing tong for it? Your baby picture was real 
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cute, but is not quite what we want. won- 
der if any are interested in. fancywork? 
I very much enjoy doirfg it. I am not Chat- 
terbox, but think I could beat her on a 
wager, there is so much I want to say.— 
[Aleena. 





BUCKEYE SISTERS. 





What Think You?—California Myrtle, I 


do not expect to have a chance to call on 
you, for I live way out here in Maine, but 
if I knew your address I would like to write 
to you. I wish I were in California in- 
stead of New England, for I don’t enjoy 
the cold winters. How many have read Da- 
vid Harum? I found it very interesting. 
Forget-me-not, the Roman pronunciation 
is used in this section. How do you like 
Latin anyway? I like chemistry and phys- 
ics much better. Geology is also a good 
study. I am not a school boy now, but 
I sometimes wish I were. If I were you, 
girls, I would not wear gulls’ wings—they 
look much better on the gulls, and besides 
the birds need them more than you do. I 
am not a crank, but I always think that 
a girl who wears feathers and birds on her 
hat must be either cruel or thoughtless. 
—— do you think aboutit, girls?—[Bauneg 
eg. 





A Rock City—Such letters as John L. 


Harpending wrote about spar and the cave 
are really interesting as well as instruct- 
ive to both old and young. If more would 
write letters like that, the monster would 
not have enough for a square meal so often, 
I will tell you about a “rock city’ that is 
about 15 miles from where I live. It is sit- 
uated on one of the highest hills in the 
county, and covers an area of about 40 
acres, with oil and gas wells on all sides. 
The highest rock is probably 40 or 50 feet 
high and can be mounted without much 
difficulty, first by climbing a tree, then 
a ladder, and from there to the top by 
means of natural steps in the rock. Many 
of them are named. One is a low, flat rock 
ealled the Table, where picnickers eat their 
luncheons. These rocks are all a conglom- 
erate, made from the whitest of pebbles ce- 
mented together by an iron substance. I 
well remember an excursion that five young 
people and myself once took to go to these 
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rocks. We started in the early morning to 
ascend the hill, and as it has many roads 
and is heavily wooded, we soon lost our 
way. “We wandered far and we wandered 
long,” but at last we reached the rocks. 
We were to go back by another route and 
after driving for two and one-half hours 
we once more came back to the rock, hav- 
ing gone in a circle. Geologists claim that 
this group was transported to this coun- 
try from Greenland by the glaciers, and 
tLere is abundant proof that this is the 
case.—[Scie N. Tific. 





Music—What has become of all the mu- 
sical Tablers? I haven’t heard or written 
anything in so long that I thought I would 
write. Some of the Tablers think it non- 
sense to write about our music, painting 
or photos, but I’m going to write about my 
music just the same, and if they want to 
write about their “taters’” and “punkins” 
they can. Say, don’t you think At a Georgia 
Campmeeting and Smoky Mokes just 
right? They just suit me. When some one 
starts them up I can’t keep my feet still. 
I want to get a pretty waltz. What do you 
Tablers think about right? How are the 
musical circles getting along? I am a mem- 
ber of the first one and we are going to 
make it one of the very best. We are going 
to name it and have a badge or pin for the 
members; haven’t decided yet. I saw a let- 
ter in the issue of Nov 11 signed C. M. A. 
Bill. I would like to know if you belong 
to a secret order. If any of you have some- 
thing interesting about bookkeeping let it 
come.—[Max of Climax. 


Something to Think Of—Churnetta, you 
are a “dandy.” Now since we have lost our 
friend Chatterbox from the Tahbie (she most 
likely will now prefer to join the ‘‘grown- 
ups’) will you kindly consent to be our 
leader? That is, to give us something new 
to think of occasionally? If 12,345 fails to 
come some evening as you have asked him 
to, then can’t I come in his place? I don’t 
quite agree with y6u about Poe’s works, but 
I do like Longfellow and Tennyson, also 
Scott. My favorite novelists are Edna 
Lyall and Anthony Hope. How many of 
the Tablers belong to the Degree of Honor? 
I hope this winter to attend the state uni- 
versity and fit myself for the bar. Miss 
Chatterbox of Chautauqua, I wish to con- 
gratulate you. I wish you good luck, hap- 
piness, a long life and last, but not least, 
godspeed. I am a central Nebraska farmer 
boy 19 years of age.—[Ainslie. 





A Winner—Can any of the Tablers ride 
a horse sidewise without a saddle? I mean 
at full speed. I can. I had quite a race 
with our neighbor not long ago. Our cows 
got in his corn, and as I happened to look 
I saw he was but a little ways from our 
cows, so I got one of our horses, put a bridle 
on her and went in a great hurry, for I was 
as far off again as he was. I tell you I got 
ahead of him. Now don’t you think he felt 
blue for letting a lady get ahead of him? 
He can’t help but grin when he meets me 
now. Minnesota Boy, do you live near Red- 
wood Co?—[Minnesota. 
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Home Life. 
Just His Way. 


MRS FRANK A, BRECK, 


650 





Now and then we find a person 
Who must always be excused, 
For his temper is ‘‘peculiar,”’ 
And his friends must be abused; 
Be abused, and never mind it, 
Nor his judgment dare gainsay. 
True, there’s selfishness behind it, 
But ’tis only “just his way.” 


If our “way” can harm another 
And the golden rule can break, 
Wound a friend or grieve a brother, 
"Tis a “‘way”’ we should forsake. 
If our “way” can banish gladness, 
All our dearest ones estrange, 
Then our way is one of badness, 
And ’tis time that ‘“‘way” should change. 





The Afternoon Tidying Up. 


AUGUSTA E. D, TUTTLE, 





When a woman lives in a city or large 
town she generally tries to change her 
dress or tidy up some in the afternoon. For 
if she has no help she wants to be fit to 
answer the door, and anyway she might 
have calls, In the country, if a woman 
lives a little back on a farm, particularly 
if she does her own work or has children, 
it is nothing unusual to drop in unexpected- 
ly in the evening and find her dressed in 
the same homely, dark calico wrapper she 
has worn all day. Then she feels a little 
ashamed of her attire and begins to mur- 
mur excuses, “a hard day’s work,” “been 
teo busy,” “have so much to do after sup- 
per.” etc, etc. 

In the first place I believe decidedly in 
dressing according to one’s work. When a 
vroman is doing her own housework a dress 
that will not show soil readily, that can be 
easily laundered and of an easy fit is im- 
perative. But in very few cases is it neces- 
sary to keep on the same attire till bed- 
time. Many say, “I have so much to do 
after tea, I can’t be dressed up,” and “‘there 
is only husband,” or “husband and the chil- 
dren.”” Dear wives and mothers, it is just 
for these home ones, the husband and chil- 
Gren, that I would have you dress.. Depend 
vpon it, the children will enjoy seeing 
mother look presentable when they come 
into the house in the evening, and I am 
sure you will see a difference in the man- 
rer in which your husband treats you, 
though it will probably be unconscious on 
his part, and if you are a wise woman you 
will not appear to notice it. Many will 
probably say in spite of the above, “It is all 
very well to read it in the paper, but I can- 
not afford to dress up, or soil my good 
dresses.”’ 

But you can afford it if you’ll try this 
plan: If you are in the habit of wearing 
calico all winter, while about the house, as 
SO many do, you will not need a thick gown. 
Buy some pretty percale, red, blue, brown 
or lavender, something not too light but of 
a becoming tint, and make a plain shirt- 
waist, having collar and cuffs of the same 
material; a skirt of the same, or preferably 
one of dark-colored, light-weight wool that 
can be easily washed when soiled. Tie a 
bit of bright ribbon around your collar. If 
the waist is blue, try bright red. Then put 
on a fresh apron and look in the glass! The 
change didn’t take more than 10 minutes. 
Your waist when soiled can be cleaned as 
easily as the morning wrapper could be, 
and will not show soil any quicker, and 
your appearance is certainly improved. 

I know that good looks do not sweep a 
room nor wash dishes, but if you try this 
plan, you will bé surprised to find how often 
they will call forth the pleasant tone and 
fond look that act so like oil upon the 
wheels of the household machinery. 
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Money from Turkeys. 


MRS H. L, 

I am a farmer's wife and depend on my 
earnings for money to supply myself with 
clothing and spending money. For the last 
five years I have found time, besides car- 
ing for my family, to do plain sewing of all 
kinds, also dressmaking, and have raised 
poultry besides. The first year I raised 


chickens, and I found that they did not 
bring me much profit, so I began raising 
turkeys, which are a profit to me and a ben- 





efit to the farm, as they destroy so many 
insects that are injurious to the growing 
crops. I do not feel indebted to the farm 
for their fattening, as I help about the 
corn husking enough to pay for what corn 
it would require to fatten them. My aver- 
age profit from my sewing and poultry is 
about $90 or more yearly. 

I will give a description of how I manage 
my turkeys. At first I set my turkeys’ eggs 
under hens, but I found it was too much 
work to raise them with hens. And then, 
I have been troubled with the mite lice, 
end they are death to turkeys, so I keep 
quite a number of hen turkeys and let them 
sit and rear their little ones, feeding them 
only when they come to the yard, and that 
is when they are four or five weeks old. 
They feed the little ones-mostly on insects 
and they thrive better when they are young 
without any other food, I would advise 
keeping old hen turkeys, as the young ones 
are stronger than those raised from young 
hens. Last year I had turkeys hatched as 
late as the 6th of July that averaged 9% Ibs 
dressed at Christmas time. I had one old 
turkey that hatched out 18 in July, and I 
succeeded in raising 15 of them, which 
brought me $15. 





Nonsense or Sarcasm—We look for much , 


criticism from the young and consider it 
one way of learning, and yet I must ask 
that both young and old temper their fu- 
ture remarks with ‘‘charity, sweet charity.” 
For no one can say that the Tables have 
in any way improved under such treat- 
ment. There is nothing instructive or inter- 
esting, nothing to take away the heavy 
heart or make us forget for a moment that 
this world we live in is one continuous bat- 
tle from the cradle to the grave, when we 
pick up a paper and find it teeming with 
sarcasms, hurled at one another from one 
end of the country to the other. Many 
have been the disappointments among older 
readers, especially the invalid readers, 
whose first thoughts flew to the Table, for 
the Talk was the first part read by them. 
Then there was fun and wisdom judiciously 
interwoven, now we have a surfeit of non- 
sense or sarcasm. True, we still have 
some letters from those dear ‘‘aunties’” and 
a few others, who could tell us in a short 
space so much of nature, birds and many 
other subjects which we who have neither 
time nor facilities to study, enjoyed so 
much. Too many of the older writers for 
the Table have been driven off by just such 
letters as I have mentioned. Let us who 
have taken part in sending them back ask 
them to “forgive and forget’’ the unpleas- 
ant part, and all draw around the dear old 
Table, so closely that there will and must 
be one continuous union, a union without 
a breach, and join with heart and. voice in 
singing the dear old Christmas anthem, 
‘Peace on earth, good will tomen.’’—[Nurse 
Charity. 


Cloth for Photographic Pillows—R. V. 


D. and Mrs H. B. B. have asked what kind 
of cloth can be used for sensitizing. Com- 
mon cotton cloth or linen is most common- 
ly employed. After the cloth has been 
dipped in the liquid it should not be rinsed, 
but hung up to dry. It is not necessary to 
do this work in a dark room, by lamplight 
will do, but avoid the sunlight. The cloth 
must be kept in the dark until ready for 
printing. Citrate of iron and ammonium is 
one substance, not two. It will keep after 
dissolving, but must not be mixed with the 
other chemical until you are ready to use 
it. The formula will sensitize cloth as long 
as there is any left. The exact quantity of 
cloth cannot be stated. The cloth should 
simply be saturated in the solution. The 
query as to where the cloth can be obtained 
Was answered in the Nov 11 issue. 





Tea should never be boiled, says Prof 


Wiley, the head of the chemistry division of 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture. It should be made in a closed vessel 
and care should be taken that the tea 
leaves si.ould not be left for any length of 
time in contact with water at or near the 
boiling point. There are some bitter ex- 
tractive principles in the leaves which are 
slowly soluble, and which in time will de- 
stroy the flavor of the brew. The decoc- 
tion of coffee is even more difficult. Coffee 
may be boiled a moment or two in a tight 
vessel, but just as soon as the steam be- 
gins to pour out, the process should be dis- 
continued. The reason is the same. At the 
high temperature the bitter extractive prin- 
ciples will come out and many of the more 
volatile substances to which the coffee 
owes its flavor will be dissipated. 
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Talk Around the Table. 


More Spirit?—I think the story in the 
Dec 2 issue is very nice, and perhaps some 
of the overworked women do need a little 
more spirit. What do the other Tablers 
think? There is so much said about un- 
grammatical Tablers, that I am almost 
afraid to write, but perhaps some of the 
Tablers have had more time for study and 
writing than others, whose time, like mine, 
is limited. But we are never too old to 
learn, they say.—[Mrs M. N. 8. 





Sunshine Not Wasted—I saw a ray of 
sunshine resting on some rocks away up in 
the mountains this morning... The thought 
came to me, How useless! But how about 
my own sunshine that I should cast? DofI 
cast it where it will do*the most good? I 
am afraid not. A day or so ago I was in 
a doctor’s office. A man came after medi- 
cine. He said, “Doctor, I can’t pay you, 
and this is not the first I have had. I have 
a pig I will bring you.” The doctor asked, 
‘How many pigs have you?” “Just the one.” 
“You need not bring it; I will come and get 
it.” After the man had gone I asked the 
doctor ‘when he was going after his pig. 
“Never. He and his family need that pig 
more than I do.” That was a ray of sun- 
shine that was not wasted. That doctor is 
a poor man in this world’s goods, but I al- 
most know he will be a rich man in the 
next.—[Silas Q. Croker. 





Beautiful Yuletide—The year is getting 
old, very old. We recognize it in its increas- 
ing chilliness, in its hoarser tones, its duller 
hues and the shortening of its Advent days. 
Its old age brings us finer. sunsets, more 
distinct and brilliant constellations, and the 
festive holidays, when the homing instinct 
is strong within us, and draws us closer to 
the ingle-nook. If we stop to think that 
the world is full of people like ourselves, no 
better and no worse, people with sorrows 
and pains, who are struggling onward, and 
we trust upward, we will, I am sure, at 
this beautiful Yuletide cover our pouts with 
smiles and smother our sighs. It seems to 
me that at any season there ought to be a 
high license on indulgence of our darker 
moods, not only for other people’s sakes, 
but for our own. The effort to rise above 
them lifts half the burden. Who has not 
felt the magic of a cheerful, happy pres- 
ence? Solomon, when put to the test, re- 
lied upon the instinct of a bee to deter- 
mine the real from the artificial flower. 
That instinct was the growth of genera- 
tions of industry, We are not born to hap- 
Piness, it is not thrust upon us, we 
attain it. The old year will leave us as 
much of it, the new year will bring us as 
much, as we have earned. On the island of 
Grend Manan in the bay of Fundy rises 
the Southern Cross, carved out of solid 
rock by the action of the sea. There is a 
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Candles 


Nothing else adds so much 
to the charm of the drawing 
room or boudoir as the softly radi- 
ant light from CORDOVA Candles. 
Nothing will contribute more to the 
artistic success of the luncheon, 
tea ordinner. The best decorative 
candles for the simplest or the 
most elaborate function—for cot- 
tage or mansion. Made in all colors 
and the most delicate tints by 
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Send for Catalog. We guarantee to please you. 
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DOWN-EAST CORNFIELD, WITH THREE OF THE HELP 


weird picturesqueness in the fogs, but for 
grandeur and sublimity, tourists tell us, you 
must look up to the rock towering above 
the lowering clouds and mists, which 
catches and reflects the glints of sunshine. 
Happiness? It is not a mirage that van- 
ishes at our approach, it is the star of Beth- 
lehem that twinkles upon the marah that 
leads us through the desert wastes, on 
through the darkness, to th feet of our 
King.—[Evangeline. 





Truly Happy—How different we,Tablers 
are, and how differently situated! Some are 
employed at one thing, some at another, 
and yet each is filling his or her place in 
this workaday world of ours. Some are bus- 
ily engaged caring for the household, oth- 
ers are teaching, still others are wage-earn- 
ers. I often wonder who are the happier 
people in the world, and have come to the 
conclusion that only contented people are 
really and truly happy. The Bible says, 
“Be content with such things as ye have,” 
but are we? Don’t we continually reach 
for something beyond, even as the child 
reached out his little hands crying for the 
mocn to play with?—[Aunt Mollie. 





A Prize Baby—Thinking some of the peo- 


ple who voted for the babies in the great 
, : baby contest would 
a ; be interested to 
| 35 hearofthe death of 
the one who re- 
ceived the second 
prize, and being 
a neighbor of the 
family, I write an- 
nouncing the death 
of Miriam A. Good- 
hs : ell, Nov 30, after a 
eee ie week of suffering. 
a “eee She was_ nearly 
; “ii ; ‘ ™ three years of age 
and a very pretty, precocious child. The 
family have the sympathy of all the com- 
munity in their deep affliction, but the 
beautiful bud will open in heaven, never to 
fade again.—[Mrs E. F. Thayer. 








The Dear Old Homestead—The Table de- 
partment of this journal is highly interest- 
ing and valuable, the Thanksgiving num- 
ber being especially so, as it contained 
many excellent articles on that subject. But 
is it not becoming rather out of date, this 
exaggerated praise of the dear old home- 
Stead on the farm? We read of the family 
fathering at the old home, where on 
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Thanskgiving day grandma and grandpa 
have open house for all the children and 
grandchildren, and how the old farmhouse 
echoes with childish laughter. How the old 
folks talk about the weather and compare 
records for years past and descant upon the 
wonderful growth of the grandchildren. 
Finally grandma is busy getting dinner, 
which is the same as it was last year and 
the year before, and undoubtedly will con- 
tinue the same to the end. The poor old 
lady is in a flutter of excitement, and is out 
of breath from running up and down the cel- 
lar steps. The turkey, cranberry sauce, 
pumpkin pie, etc, are all there, and so the 
dinner table becomes the most consecrated 
shrine of all, though no blood of the grape 
is poured out in libation there. But look at 
the children and observe how they act. It 
is very evident that a great mistake began 
when they were babies. Their parents 
seemed to have allowed all kinds of bad 
acts because they were their children. The 
children make it a point to contradict 
everyone and to be contrary, and if they 
find things are permitted to keep them. 
We can endure mischievous children with 
some patience, but rudeness or indecency 
is past the limit. I find that the romance 
and glamor of Thanksgiving day on the 
farm has vanished into nothing. Let those 
who have given such cases their attention 
offer a solution.—[Excelsior. 





Smiles—Arcadian Wife, I am not as se- 
rious as perhaps you think, but laugh and 
have all the fun and good times I can. Oh, 
it would never do for me to get wrinkled. 
Unlike you, I am a bachelor girl, and am 
father’s housekeeper and baby tender. I 
have to smile at some of the old country 
folks’ notions. But I have one kind friend 
and neighbor. If you were here I feel sure 
I should have another one. Old Fashioned 
Girl, your picalilli is very nice.—[Dewdrop. 





Milk Emptyings—Before the issue of 
Nov 41 had never heard of ‘milk empty- 
ings.” Since, I have baked eight times, 
and shall not care to ever use any other 
yeast. Perhaps my experience will help 
scmeone, for I came near throwing the first 
sponge out, as it did not ‘‘come” in five 
hours; and when it did ‘‘come” it did not 
fill the pail. I follow Martha Lovejoy’s 
method, keeping the sponge much warmer 
than any other yeast. Once I kept it so 
warm that the bread was sticky before 
baked, and after so very solid that the pigs 
got all of that baking. The best I have 
made, and it was indeed delicious, the 
sponge stood eight hours, and when light 
had raised but little. I manage so as to bake 
at’ supper time. In summer shall try it 
over night and bake with the breakfast 
fire—[{Mrs J. H. Bowers. 





Asked and Answered—Mrs J. H., the 
knitted jacket known as hug-me-tight we 
printed directions for Feb 11 and April 8 
last; is that the kind you meant? BE. Zs Tu, 
directions for preserving eggs fresh were 
given in the March 11 and Sept 2 issues; we 
Lave never heard of a satisfactory “pickle,” 
—have our readers? A way to make pop- 
corn cakes “‘so they will not stick” is asked 
for, when the corn is chopped up by run- 
ning through a meat cutter.——Someone 
asks for “directions for making balloons with 
match holder attached, made with a com- 
mon table tumbler and the common smali 
electric light globes; they are made by 
crocheting a network around.” 











The Philosophical Farmer—Under the 


calm and contentment of country life, pa- 
tience and a philosophical spirit ought to 
be developed. All men must reckon up 
their losses on the one hand and their 
profits on the other, but it seems that the 
farmer has, as no one else perhaps has, a 
chance to develop the spirit of resignation 
and patience. With great labor and much 
fatigue he sows his seed, but there may be 
a drouth, or the crop fail, and there may be 
insect pests which attack him upon every 
side, and a thousand unforeseen circum- 
stances which render his toil to a certain 
extent vain. Then if he has gathered his 
crop, prices may be down and his profit 
diminished. He may growl and grumble, 
but that will not help him at all. Is it not 
better that he should grow just a little phil- 
osophical and patient, and so get something 
out of life’s defeats and trials? The farmer 
has a great advantage here over other men, 
though I fear he may not call it such.—[Rev 
F. Countryman at a Grange Meeting. 





Your eee 
Trip to Paris 


has not yet reverted from a pos- 
sibility to an impossibility. 

Many energetic agents can 
earn enough money this Winter 
to pay for a trip abroad by secur- 
ing subscriptions to 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The Saturday Evening Post 


and perhaps a good deal more. 
At the end of the season 
April 15th) we are going to 
ivide $18,000 among 764 of our 
best agents. 

This is in addition to liberal 
commissions on all subscrip- 
tions, and special rebates for 
large clubs. 

The best agent will get $1,000, 
the next best will get $750, and 
60 on. 

Don’t let 764 le outstrip 
you. But, iF 2 ony -dhonry the 
pay will be ample for all the 
work you do for us. 

Write for particulars. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


FREE 


A NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEY "0 BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


Disorders ‘of the Kidneys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the 
Back, Bladder Disorders, Difficult or Too Frequent 
Passing Water, Dropsy, etc. For these diseases a 
Positive Specific Cure is found in a new botanical 
discovery, the wonderful Kava-Kava Shrub, called 
by botanists, the piper methysticum, from the Gan- 
ges River, East India. It has the great reeurd of 
1,200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly on 
the Kidneys and cures by draining from the Blood 
the poisonous Uric Acid, Lithates, etc., which 
cause disease. D 

Rev. W. B. Moore, of Washington, D. C., testifies 
in the Christian Advocate that it eee ig | eured 
him of Rheumatism and Kidney and Bladder 
Disease of many years’ standing. Hon. W. A. 














— 


Mrs. Castle, Poestenkill, N. Y. 


Spearman, of Bartlett, Tenn.,describes his terrible 
suffering from Uric Acid, Gravel and aay 
difficulty, being four months confined to his . 
and his complete cure by the Kava-Kava Shrub. 
Many ladies, including Mrs. Sarah Castle, of 
Poestenkill, N.Y., and Mrs. L.D. Fegely, Lancaster, 
Ills., also testify to its wonderful curative powers 
= ~" ree and other disorders peculiar to woman- 
100d. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Discovery for yourself, we will send you one 
Large Case by mail free, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
Itisa Sure Specificand cannotfail Address The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 541 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 








Sure Cure at home; at a 
small cost. No operation, 
pain, danger or detention 
rom work. No return o upture or further use for 


Trusses. A complete, radical cure to all (old or young), 
easy to use, thousands cured, book free (sealed). 
DR. W. 8S. RICE, Box 348, ADAMS, N. ¥. 
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Parents and Children. 


Poverty’s Children. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 





They dwell in country ways wind-free; 
Though knowing naught of Plato’s 
Reéerublic, yet they ideally 
Consume milk and potatoes. 


Sometimes their bread is made of wheat, 
Sometimes of rye or barley; 

So that they have enough to eat 
With fate they never parley. 


The latest hygienic fad 
Of morning barefoot walking 
Is old to them: they never had 
Respect for shoe and stocking. 


Perhaps they are not over-meek, 
But apt to shout and tussle. 

But oh, the brownness of the cheek, 
The firmness of the muscle! 


Strange lore of bird and fish and beast, 
They gather in their rambles; 

And come back with some marks at least 
Of thimbleberry brambles. 


All nature is a playground large, 
And even daily labors 

Have sky and tree and river-marge 
And wind and sun for neighbors. 


Their house is small and very old, 
With sinking roof and rafter; 

The generous chinks let in the cold, 
And let out warmth and laughter. 


And people driving past must think 
What pure content in living 

The children just behind that chink 
To outside folk are giving. 


el 


Dinner for Christmas Merrymakers. 
RUTH VIRGINIA SACKETT, 








The invitations td this pretty affair were 
written on heavy note paper bearing at the 
top an appropriate pen and ink sketch, and 
in the same envelope a square white card, 
having on one side a list of invited guests, 
and on the other the following request 
written in red ink: “I inclose the names of 

hose you are to meet at my house. Please 
select a gift for each one, comical if possi- 
ble, and not costing more than five cents, 
also write a rhyme telling why the present 
is suited to the one who is to receive it, 
then send the rhyme and gifts to me, as I 
am concocting a Jack Horner pie and wish 
them to form part of the ingredients.” 

The invitations were accepted, the _ re- 
quests complied with, and on the night ap- 
pointed 10 young men and 10 young women 
were welcomed by the hostess and her hus- 
band, who made them feel delightfully at 
home. The decorations in the.dining room 
were as Christmassy as possible, the color 
scheme green and red being carried out in 
every detail, and to complete the pleasing 
effect the hostess wore a gown of rosy hue. 
The usual portieres were replaced by slen- 
der evergreen ropes, which encircled the 
poles, reached to the floor and were caught 
back by bands of broad satin ribbin. On 
the wall near the ceiling was fastened a 
width of scarlet bunting, forming a beauti- 
ful background for the garlands with which 
it was decked. Twined greens were also 
carried from the chandeliers to the four 
corners of the room, and in a prominent 
place letters of green, sparkling with dia- 
mona dust, made the words “Merry 
Christmas.” 

At diagonal corners of the table, covered 
with vines, stood five branched candela- 
bra with red candles burning under red 
shades. On doilies embroidered in holly de- 
sign, ruby glasses held molds of jelly, 
nuts, olives or candies. At each place were 
cards painted with holly, the name and date 
inscribed in gilt. But the centerpiece 
which had been procured for the evening 
from a toy store was the most pleasing of 
all. On a mass of green glistening with 
frosting powder was a sleigh drawn by 
reindeers; inside, piled high around a snowy 
Santa Claus, were cardboard boxes painted 
in Christmas designs, and tied with narrow 
red ribbons, the ends hanging over the 
sides. Before leaving the table the guests 
in turn chose a ribbon and drew out a box, 
but before these selections were made, a 
maid brought in the Jack Horner pie. This 
proved to be a large low basket. covered 
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top and sides with carnations made of pa- 
per. It was placed in front of the hostess, 
who proceeded to distribute the contents. 
All the gifts were wrapped in tissue paper, 
the rhymes on the outside. The reading of 
these and the opening of the packages 
caused much merriment, as most of the 
jingles were witty and exactly fitted the 
one who received them. After refreshments. 
the young people sang songs, danced and 
played games, every moment being filled 
with fun or frolic of some kind. 





Su ig gestions for Christmas. 


ALLIE L. NAY. 





Remember the old folks at home, the old 
folks who have no homes, and the old folks 
who will be most apt to be forgotten for 
various reasons. This list may seem a long 
one, but a little forethought, time and 
money will accomplish wonders. It is not 
the expensive gifts that always give the 
most pleasure. Almost everyone is in want 
of some little article of convenience or 
beauty. If you are with the people you 
wish to remember at Christmas, it will al- 
most always be an easy matter to learn 
of something they want or need or admire, 
and do not expect to obtain. Keep this want 
in mind. Perhaps your mother or grandma 
or your old aunt wants a copper, nickel- 
plated tea kettle, because the iron one she 
uses is so heavy to lift, or because they 
look so bright and clean; or it may be an 
agate-ware tea kettle and other pieces of 
the same ware are coveted. Odd pieces of 
crockery, china and glassware are lovely 
and not expensive. 

I am sorry to be able to say there are a 
large number of old people who never have 
any money to spend as they please. These 
poor bodies often long for a bag of candy or 
reppermints as much as children do, for, 
“say what you will,” the “sweet tooth,” if 
one ever has one, lasts the longest of any. 
It you doubt it, ask some of the old peo- 
rile, or, better yet, divide your candy with 
some of them. Subscriptions to papers and 
magazines are almost always acceptable if 
a wise choice is made. In cities, Angora 
cats are now often offered for sale for 
Christmas presents, but before giving a pet 
to anyone, you should make sure it would 
be welcome, as they are a care even if they 
give pleasure. Do not forget that a bou- 
quet of flowers or a letter to someone may 
give others pleasure, because it lets them 
know they are remembered. 


A Christmas Amusement. 
LILIAN SEARLE. 








What can equal the delights of a Christ- 
mas tree? Yet children like a variety and 
wili usually welcome a change in the pro- 
ceedings. Anyone who has assisted in dec- 
orating a tree knows that it requires a 
large amount of work to make it look at all 
satisfactory. For this reason, hard-work- 
ing mothers look forward to the coming 
event with as much dread as pleasure. It 
may be a help to some mother, as well as 
amusing to the children, to know how, last 
Christmas, one family of little folks re- 
ceived their presents. 

Some of the simpler ones were placed in 
their stockings, for they could not quite 
relinquish that dear old-fashioned way of 
searching for Christmas treasures, but most 
were kept for the “fishing game,’ which 
cume later on. After the dinner was over, 
the family were invited to the sitting room, 
and a curtain was hung across the open 
doorway, at a sufficient hight to prevent 
a sight of what was taking place on the 
other side. As many parcels as possible 
had been made of the presents, which were 
from necessity few. Pretty candies were 
made into separate packages; a few pea- 
nuts in another, and perhaps some raisins 
in a third. Great was the laughter when 
a raw potato was carefully undone from one 
small bundle. Each child received a similar 
joke. The presents were distributed im- 
partially, and it was planned that each 
child should receive one in turn, although 
they did not always “fish” out their own. 

A sufficiently stout cord with a hook at- 
tached was fastened to a short stick. Tak- 
ing turns, each child threw the hook over 
the curtain, and pulled up a present for 
himself, or some other member of the fam- 
ily. Exclamations of pleasure followed, one 
after another, as the gifts were undone, 
although they were all inexpensive, many 
being of home work. It was a good illus- 
tration of ‘‘How little it takes to please 
children!” For their satisfaction was un- 





bounded. Pleasant recollections of 


child- 
hood days are treasures to us all; and this 
amusement helped to give the children ag 
happy day, and cost but little extra trouble, 


LL 


Leather Preservative—Before winter 
comes on, every farmer ought to prepare 
for it by preparing a good leather presery- 
ative to use on his own and his children’s 
footwear. 
to boots and shoes as the penetrating water 
of melting snow, which soon gives the 
leather a red appearance, making it |} 
come very brash. In this condition they 
soon wear through or break. A very good 
leather preservative can be made as fol- 
lows: Take a quart of best neat’s-foot oil 
and mix with a pound of melted tallow. "Po 


give the proper color, add about 2 oz of 
what is called “drop black,’ along with 
nearly 1 oz of Prussian blue. Pour in cans 


and allow to cool. This will make you the 
very best of oil for the footwear, soft 
enough that it can be applied easily, of a 
good black color, and will keep the leather 
soft and pliable during the most trying 
weather. It should be applied once a week 


~ 


at least all winter—[C. A. S. 


Milk Emptyings Bread—The one who 
inquired for this bread must have had ref 
erence to the ‘“‘go quick” my mother used 
to make as the leaven for salt-rising loaf. 
The morning before the baking is to take 
place, scald half a pint: of new milk, then 
cool to about 90 degrees. Put in a perfectiy 
clean bowl (best keep one for this particu- 
lar purpose) with half a teaspoon of salt, 
the same of sugar and a very little soda. 
Stir quite thick with nice fine shorts, corn 
meal or sifted graham. Set this bowl into 
a basin of warm water and try to keep at 
an even temperature until the leaven shows 
strong fermentation. Set the bread with 
scalded milk and water, adding the leaven 








and stirring well. Only one kneading is 
necessary with this bread.—[Elizabeth 
Fuller. 
Every! SHOULD R 
Have it in theHouse 


For the common ailments which will occur 
in every ‘family as long as life has woes. 
She can safely frust what time has indorsed. 
It is for Internal as mueh as External use. 
Dropped on sugar it is pleasant to take for 
colds, coughs, croup, colic, oramps, pains. 





Originated b 
recommende 
more suffering than 


an old Family Physician; is 
by physicians; has relieved 
any other medicine. 
There is not a remedy in use which has the 
confidence of the public toa greater extent. 





Our book on INFLAMMATION sent free. 
asandsoc. I. S. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Parsons’ Pills 


“Best Liver Pill made.” Positively cure Bilious- 
ness, Sick Headache, all Liver and Bowel com- 
laints, They expelallimpurities from the blood, 
licate women find relief from using them, 
Price 25c. LS. JouNSON & Co., Boston, Mass, 











HOUSE PLANTS 


How To Succeed With Them. 


By Lizzie PaGE HILLHovsE. This book has been 
written by a woman for the thousands of women who 
have no conservatory or greenhouse, and are compelled 
to grow their plants in their home. The author has kept 
Se the lines of her personal experience, and 
describes the treatment only of those plants which can be 
Gown successfully in living rooms. 220 pages, i12mo., 
llustrated, cloth. Postpaid, $1.00. 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
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Home-Made Gifts. 


A Souvenir Card. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK, 





This combines a card and sachet. To 
make it, procure two large square en- 
velopes of good linen paper. With a paper 
knife cut the front from one of these. This 
will make the edges ragged, whtreas a pair 
of scissors would give a smooth edge that 
would be less artistic. This card must have 
a simple border put on with pen and ink, 
or a line of gold paint about the edges. 
Across the upper left hand corner light- 
ly glue a pressed flower or leaf spray. Fill 
the remainder of the card with a suitable 
copy of verses, or if you cannot find a poem 
to suit, write your own verses, 

Cut two squares of cotton wadding to 
just fit in the envelope, and after sprink- 
ling between them a generous amount of 
sachet powder, to correspond to the flower 
or leaf chosen, slip it inside the uncut en- 
velope, and close it. Now touch the edges 
of the card, on the wrong side, lightly with 
glue, and press it in place on the wrong 
side of the sachet envelope, thus forming 
a thin padded card, with both sides smooth. 
This is thin enough to slip between the 
pages of a favorite book, or may be used 
simply for a sachet to suit the caprice of the 
future owner. For, of course, it is meant 
te be given away. I fancy not many people 
make pretty things just for their own use. 
The gift will be of more interest to the re- 
cipient if a note be inclosed with it, telling 
where and when the leaf was gathered. For 
instance, I mean to send.some similar sou- 
venirs to eastern friends, which will have 
an added value from the fact that the rose 
or other leaves were gathered far away in 
southwestern Colorado. 


Mother Hubbard Hood. 


GENEVA MARCH. 








Begin in the center and crochet round and 
round in single crochet and “popcorn 
stitch,” as for a lamp mat, widening often 
enough so that it will lie flat. When it is 
large enough, crochet a border of very large 
shells, edging these again with shells of 
split zephyr. Draw up to fit the head with 
flat elastic run through the openings at the 
head of the shells. Finish with a ribbon 
run in over the elastic, and a bow of same 
in front, and generous ties at the sides. The 
elastic makes a ruffle out of the shells, which 
is very becoming to most faces. 

I use two colors of the Germantown plain 
zephyr, say black and yellow. Begin by 
making a chain of three stitches, fasten in 
a ring, and crochet into that, widening 
enough to make it lie flat, and working in- 
to the back of each stitch, until you have 
twelve stitches, then tie in the yellow and 
make five double crochets (thread over 
once) into same stitch, slip hook out of last 
stitch, put it through the first yellow one 
at the top, then through the one you just 
slipped off, and draw it through the first. 
Take up black and crochet three single 
crochets in next three stitches, then take 
yellow and make another ‘“popeorn,” then 
the black and make three more stitches. 
Continue in this way clear around, then 
make one row of plain black singles, widen- 
ing enough to keep it flat. Next use the yel- 
low again, working it so each “popcorn 
will come between two of the previous rows. 


— 


Comforters for Men and Boys. 


MRS G. T. DRENNAN. 





No 1: Cast one hundred stitches on two 
needles and knit across plain with the third 
needle. Then knit one, over three times, 
narrow, knit one, over three times, narrow 
to the end. Back and forth, over three 
times, narrow, knitting one stitch at the 
beginning of each row, without any other 
kind of stitch, until the comforter is of the 
desired length, and the result will be fluffy, 
soft and warm. Throwing the thread over 
three times and knitting two together in 
narrows gives the curl or twist that makes 
the work fluffy. In knitting two stitches 
together, only take up one of the overs. The 
three overs only make one stitch, back and 
forth. Sew up the comforter like a stock- 
ing leg and finish the gathered-in ends with 
a ball made of the thread attached to a 
short cord. Germantown wool pr ingle 
zephyr may be used, and either dne color 





or for contrast and finish three or five 
stitches on each needle may be of some oth- 
er color. Red and black, dark blue and 
black, or brown and yellow, are serviceable 
colors. 

No 2: Cast one hundred stitches evenly 
on three needles and knit plain. No other 
stitch is required, and when the comforter 
is just half the desired length, drop every 
other stitch and ravel down to the end. 
This is “railroad” knitting, and is elastic 








Consumption, Bronchitis and 
Bronchial Asthma 


Diseases which cause Almost as Many Deaths 
as |Consumption. 


A cold settling on the chest or grippe that goes down 
to the lungs produces bronchitis, and when it has con- 
tinued for several months it becomes chronic bronchitis, 

There is at first only trifling cough in the morning, with 
slight chilly feeling, followed by a sense of feverishness 
toward ‘evening. Walking rapidly or going upstairs causes 
shortness of breath with a general sense of tightness and 
oppression in the chest. 

As the disease advances, the patient begins to raise yel- 
low or greenish-yellow matter, has hectic fever and 
night-sweats and loses in flesh and strength. From this 
point, unless arrested by treatment, it goes on rapidly, 
soon exhausts the vitality and causes death with symp- 
toms closely resembling consumption and yet not con- 
sumption at all. 

By careful observation extending through many years, 
I am confident that fully two-thirds of all the deaths 
charged to consumption are really deaths by consumptive 
bronchitis. On examining the sputum and the tissues of 
the lungs in these cases, we find neither tubercles nor 
the bacilli germs that are always present in true con- 
sumption. This is a most important fact, for bronchitis 
is much easier to cure than consumption, every case being 
curable if properly treated. It is only a.seated, chronic 
inflammation of the mucous lining of the air tubes, and 
at the worst is as certainly curable in the lungs as such 
inflammation in any other part of the body. 

Consumptive bronchitis is not curable by medicine 
given by the stomach, nor by those hypodermically in- 
jected, for they never reach its seat. It is only by the 
direct application of medicines to the lining of the bron- 
chial tubes in the lungs that cure is ever effected. The 
disease is not in the stomach, nor in the blood, but in 
the lining of the lungs, and there the remedies must be 
applied. 

Nothing but a direct application of féaling medicines, 
antiseptics and germicides to the very seat of the disease 
will effect the cure of this or any ether lung case, and 
they can be applied only by inhaling them in a gaseous 
state. The lungs constitute an air cavity and can, be 
reached medicinally only by medicated air. This treat- 
ment was discovered, perfected and first successfully ap- 
plied by me. It is the only natural, scientific and com- 
mon-sense treatment ever applied for the cure of bron- 
chial and consumptive diseases. If it fails, nothing else 
could possibly succeed. But it never does fail, unless 
mortal injury to the lung structures has taken place be- 
fore it is applied. . 

During the past 50 years I have treated many thou- 
sands of cases, and, owing to the very large increase 
in my practice, I have associated with me my son, Dr E. 
W. Hunter, under the name of Dr Robert Hunter asso- 
ciation. 

This arrangement will give me more time to consider 
the case of many patients by relieving me of a great num- 
ber of details involved in the care of a large practice, 
and is prompted by my desire to do everything possible 
to benefit and cure each patient under my care. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr L. A. Peer, 179 Washington street, Newark, N J, 
states that seven years ago, while living in Hackettstown, 
N Y, he had an cporemive feeling in his throat, and 
upon spitting, found that it was fiooa. This was the 
first intimation he had that anything was the matter 
with his lungs. After this he suffered pains in his left 
lung, and continued to spit blood. After he moved to 
Newark he had the grippe badly, which left his lung in a 
very weak condition, and had hemorrhages frequently. In 
a short. space of time he had 2 hemorrhages, and 
his condition was critical. He became terribly emaciated, 
his weight dropping from 170 to 130 pounds. He had 

eat difficulty in breathi and was unable to leave his 
ed because of weakness. His doctor gave him little en- 
couragement, and it seemed as if he must die. Hearing 
of Dr Hunter, his sister-in-law came to New York and 
engaged treatment for Mr Peer. From the_ start he 
began to improve. His breathing became freer, the 
hemorrhages ceased altogether, and to the surprise of 
everyone, especially his former physicians, he was able 
to come over to Dr Hunter’s office in a-few weeks after 
he commenced treatment. Mr Peer now weighs 164 1-2 
pounds and is feeling comparatively well, and claims 
that Dr Hunter’s treatment was the thing that saved his 


ife. 
Edward J. Raynor, with Walsh & Co, Confectioners, 
Newark, N J:—‘‘I was a foreman in Seabury & Johnson’s 
when I took sick. I had hemorrhage after hemorrhage 
and utterly broke down in health, coughed up lumpy, 
ellow matter, had fever and night sweats, and was 
rought to my bed from which I never expected to rise 
again. I am now strong and able to do my _ work, all 
shortness of breath is gone. I have gained my flesh back, 
and can eat and sleep as well as ever. From being a 
perfect wreck, I have en rebuilt by Dr Hunter’s medi- 
eated air inhalations. Anyone who wishes further par- 
ticulars of my_ experience of this wonderful treatment, 
can write or call on me. I know I owe my life to it, and 


believe all who suffer ought to know it. 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, ‘“‘The Lungs and 
. Their Diseases,” free, it is necessary to mention this 
paper, and address Dr Robert Hunter Association, 117 
W 45th street, New York 











DON’T BE HARD UP fz23237 

EASY. 

Gents & Ladies at bome or traveling, taking orders, using and 
and calling Prof. Gray’s Piaters. Plates, W: 
ewelry, Tableware, Bicycles and all 

. goods. No experience, heavy plate, modern 

methods. We do plating, manufacture outfits, 

all sizes. Only outfits complete, all tools, 

lathes, 8, etc., ready for work. Gold, 

' Silver & Nickel, also Metal Piating by 

new dipping process. We teach rou the art, 

furnish secrets and formulas FREE. Write 


te- . Testimonials, samples, etc., FREE. 
B. GRAY & 00., PLATING WORKS, 7, CINCINNATI, 0 
Mention this paper, send 10 cts, and the names of five 

neighbors who se poultry, and we will send you our 

monthly 20-page my ard for one year. Regular price 25 

cts a year. “Ee on free. 

INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind. 



















Tells how men with small capital 
can make money with a ic 
Lantern or Stereopticon. 

E Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau 8 oN. ¥. 


CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY 3etzs’cts 


Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices ih the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in colamn Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 


a to write for our 256- e free book. 


























W Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
S-W—Semi-Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 
A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 
00..Am. Bee Journal, Chicago.......cee0:. wif He} 
50..Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago..........se..eses- M 1.40 
00..Am. Sheep Breeder, Chicago ..M 1.85 
+50..Am. Swineherd, Chicago otons ..M 1.35 
.65.. Bee, Omaha, Nebraska...... bh - W 1.50 
W..Blade, Toledo, Ohio............ ~W 1.65 
00.. Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill - W 2.10 
.00. Capital, Topeka, Kansas...... S-W 1.60 
.00..Century Magazine, New York .-M 4.60 
.50.. Christian Herald, New York. .W 2.10 
.00..Commercial, Bangor, Me ....... a a Ww 
.50..Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio coon 
.00..Commercfal Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa ............ wi. 
.00..Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvington, N. ¥Y. ....M 
50..Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky.............. S-W 
.00..Dairy World, Chicago, Ill............cccceeeeee M 
.75..Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio... Ad occssede: WE 
00,.Farm Poultry, Beston, Mass................. S-M 1. 
..Free Press, troit, Mich...: ° 


-Globe Democrat, St. Louis...............se008 J 
.Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass......... M 
..Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y........M 
.Harper’s 8 CRS, 
.-Harper’s Magazine, New York...........-+...M 
.Harper’s Weekly, New York.... . ~~. .....05.00 WW 
..Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis........ W 
.-Household, Boston, Mass..........2++0+++0.Mi 
.-Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill............. yeatnccaais w 
.. Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio...........M 
..lowa State Register, Des Moines, lowa........W 
.. Journal, Boston, Mass,... .... 6st eceates ee 
“Ladies’ World New York... a M 
. Leader, Cleveland, | ee 
.Leader, Des Moines, Iowa...... 
.Lesiie’s Monthly, New York... oe os 
-Leslie’s Weekly, MM COME <5 voeces boc, seen w 
.MeClure’s Magazine, New York......... peste M 
.Munsey’s Magazine, New York........ fines pabowe M 
.News and Courier, Charleston, 8.C.... ...S- 
.-Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Obio ........... 
.Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn.......... 
.Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio..... éoctesconeesé 
.Poultry Keeper, Parkesburg, Pa.............. P 
-Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y.... ...........M 
RODUUEls, WE. LOUIS. .... 20s. cccods c'ves cs cee 
.Review of Reviews, New York.................M 
.Scribner’s Magazine, New York................ M 
.00.. Scientific American, New York...............- w 
1.75..Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis.................0-- WwW 
1.25.. Star, Kansas City, Mo............ povdeatenaat mee 
w 
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2.00.. Tribune, New York..............+. 53 Gav cecedtes 
2.00.. Union, Manchester, N. H........ odes eee waee . . 

2:00..Worki, Tri-Weekly, New York............-.. -15 
2.75.. Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass..... céeess 2.50 


No premiums with other papere are included in any of 
the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine is 
wanted, te find the net rate on any such added papers sub- 
tract $1 from fect price given in column B, All these 


: 





rices are subject to changes made by other publishers. It 

napa of that at least one subscription to our maga- 
zine should accompany each clubbing order. If you de- 
sire any paper not in the above list, write and obtain our 
low prices. For samples of any of these journals, write 
direct to the publishers. 

After first copy of any paper subscribed for has been 
received, send complaints, etc., direct to the publishers of 
such paper. 

The a ove prices include the new and _ thoroughly re- 
vised edition of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
YEAR BOOK AND ALMANAC for 1900, which is the best 
and most comprehensive work of the kind ever published. 


Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid de- 
lay send to the nearest. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 





¥ Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass. 
Fc complete Catal eof Agricultural Books, address 
ths ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
cago. 
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and open, making a soft, light, warm com- 
foerter. Finish with a ball and short cord 
of zephyr at each end. 


—— 


A Pretty Tidy. 


J. L. IRWIN. 


654 





A very pretty tidy, album cover or lamp 
rest can be made in the following manner: 
Make a frame of soft pine the size you wish 
to make the tidy and fringe. The material 


AY, 


Ge 





for the frame should be an inch and a half 
wide and at least % inch in thickness. Along 
the side of this frame drive in a row of 
small-sized wire nails, each nail about % 
inch apart, or if desired, still closer, Then 
take a spcol of colored or tinted cotton 
thread and tie one end to a corner nail. 
Wind the thread around the nail opposite, 
then back to the first, then around the one 
next to it, and then to its opposite, and 
preceed in this way to the last. Then com- 
mence to wind the thread across on the 
other set of nails. When the cross threads 
are all on, then commence at the first 
again, and keep on in this way until there 
is enough of the thread to form the fringe 
as heavy as desired. Then take a common 
darning needle threaded with the cotton, 
and tie the thread about the first crossed 
treads in the corner of the tidy, at a. Then 
carry thread toward the opposite corner, 
tying at each place where the threads cross. 
Cortinue in this way until all the places are 
tied. Then remove from the nails and clip, 
and you will have a very pretty tidy.— 
[Maud Steinway. 


Man’s Knitted Glove, 


MRS HATTIE A, NICKERSON. 








Use either Germantown or Scotch yarn. 
Cast on twenty stitches on each needle. 
To knit wrist, knit two, seam two, continue 
around. Knit each round the same until 
the wrist is three inches long or as long 
as desired. Then: 

lst round—Knit plain. 

24 round—Knit one, seam one, continue 
around. 

3d round—Plain. 4th round, like 2d. 

The glove is all knit the same, alternate 
rounds plain and alternate rounds like sec- 
ond and fourth, being careful to seam the 
same stitches every time from the wrist to 
the ends of the fingers. 

To widen up thumb, seam one, widen (by 
taking up loop), knit one, widen, seam one. 
Keep the seam up each side of widening, 
and widen next to seam once in four times 
round, until there are nineteen stitches 
between seams; then knit around three 
times and take off the nineteen stitches on 
a thread, leaving seam stitches on hand, 

Cast on nine stitches on hand under 
thumb and knit as before, until it measures 
two inches from where thumb was taken 
off. There should be sixty-eight stitches 
around hand, 

Then divide the stitches, taking the seam 
stitch at side of thumb for center of first 
finger. (This makes the gloves rights and 
lefts and a better shape.) 

Put twenty stitches on first finger, eigh- 
teen stitches on fourth finger, and eight on 
back, and seven on front of second and third 
fingers. Take off fourth finger first and 
cast on six stitches between fingers. 

Knit around twice, then take of first and 
third fingers, casting on six stitches between 
each finger, and knit second finger first. 

There should be twenty-six stitches 


around first, second and third fingers, twen- 
ty-four around fourth finger and twenty- 
eight around thumb. Narrow between fin- 
gers if necessary, the first time round, to 
the right number of stitches, and be sure 
the seams are right. 

first finger to narrowing three 


Knit the 


inches, second finger three and one-half 
inches, third finger three inches, thumb two 
and one-fourth inches. To narrow off fingers, 
knit two narrow, repeat around, knit around 
once, knit one narrow, repeat around, then 
narrow so there will be two and_ three 
stitches on each needle. Break off yarn 
and knit them off, drawing yarn through 
each stitch, and fasten with a needle. Turn 
the glove wrong side out, and with a needle 
and double yarn run on the seam stitches 
like the heel of a stocking. These gloves 
are very soft and warm; and I have found 
them salable. 


Warm Driving Mittens. 
a P. BR. 








The warmest pair of mittens I ever owned 
or ever expect to own again was a pair I 
made myself from muskrat skins and flan- 
nel. Here is the story all in a nutshell: 
First of all I caught three muskrats by set- 
ting steel traps along a creek just under 
the surface of the water, and placing an 
ear of corn on a stalk just over each trap, 
so that the animal in his endeavors to get 
at the bait would step into the trap. These 
I skinned, and then scraped the hides clear 
of all flesh and fat, and cured them, first 
by sprinkling a liberal quantity of powdered 
alum and salt dampened by a little water 
over them, and laying away until dry, when 
I rubbed and pulled them till pliable, and 
sprinkled them again, also giving another 
dampening of water. When they again 








corre FLANNEL 





fig4 


Fig 1 shows side of mitten, Fig 2 back, Fig 
3 wrist front and back of thumb, Fig 4 
face of thumb and palm. 


dried I rubbed and worked them until they 
were as soft and pliable as any boughten 
furs. This finished the tanning, and I then 
made them into a pair of mittens with fur 
backs and wrists, and flannel palms. I 
lined them, also, with flannel, and wore 
them for three winters, and can truthfully 
say they were the first and last mittens I 
ever owned that would keep my hands 
warm when driving. 





A Sunflower Footstool. 


ANNIE BELLE, 





Take an old tin wash basin and paint the 
outside dark green. Make a cushion large 
enough to fill the basin, and round well up 
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above it. Cover top of cushion with yellow 
calico. Make holes all around the edge of 
tasin with a nail, and sew the cushion in 
piace through the holes with fine twine. 
For the center of cover, cut a round of 
dark brown plush 6% inches in diameter, 
det over with French knots in yellow silk 
and baste on center of cushion. For the 
petals, one-half yard by three-fourths yard 
yellow felt will be needed. Cut petals shape 
of b. cut three and one-half inches long 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


at the point and three inches broad at bage 
Fold over to shape of a. Sew the bot. 
tom row close to the edge of basin, the 
middle row overlapping by an inch, ang 
the top row overlapping middle row. Turn 
under the edge of center and blind-stiteh 
over the edge of petals. 


A Good Furniture Polish—Take two 
parts boiled linseed oil and one part goog 
vinegar and mix well together. Then with 
soapsuds, wash thoroughly the piece of 
furniture, and when dry apply the polish 
Then with some soft old rag—not linty 
however—rub the oiled surface briskly. An 
old silk handkerchief is excellent for this 
purpose. Furniture treated with this prep- 
aration will not be sticky ner will it have 
that disagreeable greasy look or feeling 
It is the best thing we have ever trieq.— 
[Maud Steinway. 











Walking fo Work | 


Is the only way in which the business 
woman, employed in store or office, can 
get open air ex- 

ercise. Is it any 

wonder that she 

often grows pale 

and. thin and 

develops a tend- 

ency to “weak 

lungs.” When- a 
ever there is Fad 
pain in breath- . 
ing, soreness of 4 
the chest, obsti- ow, — 
nate cough, F ae) 
bleeding from ¥ be fe FF 
the lungs or any : \ 7: 
other symptoms \\ 
of disease of the An {- , 
respiratory or- * \ ' 
gans, begin the in. a sree 
use of Doctor m4 eee 
Pierce’s Golden * 
Medical Discov- oes 
ery and con- 
tinue the use 
until cured. 
Ninety-eight in 
every hundred 
who have used 
“Golden Med- 
ical Discovery” 
for “lung trou- 
ble,” have been 





perfectly and 
permanently 
cured. 

“I was very sick fi|\-———~, f, 
indeed,” writes es 


Mrs. Mollie Jacobs, 
of Felton, Kent Co., 
Delaware, “and 
our family doctor 
said I had con- 
sumption. “I 
thought I must die 
soon for I felt so 
awful bad. Had a 
bad cough, spit blood, and was very short of 
breath. I had pains in my chest and right lung, 
also had dyspepsia. Before I took your ‘ Golden 
Medical Discovery ’ and ‘ Pleasant Pellets’ I was 
so weak I could not sweep a room, now I can 
do a small washing. I feel like a new person.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure heart-burn. 
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3 If you are ont of employment, 

or employed at unsatisfactory 
ba wages, write us immediately. 
bs We can give you something tom 
& 


Fsss 


do that will make you $50 a month without @ 
@any trouble. You can 

work right around 

your own home, or 
Sravelit you wish. A 
$ Fou» New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


® 
You will be surprised how 
easily you can make the 
S maxis sum. Hundreds are r 
® 


making double that. Possi- 
bly youcan doittoo. Send nameand address, 
we Please investigate. Write to-day. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

















urrent Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ a ments. 
PATTERNS ONLY 10 CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by ene of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of the very latest and newest design. These patterns retail at 
from 25 to 35 cents each, but by special arrangement wit> the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only Ten Cents each, postpaid. 

Full directions, quantity of material required, and illustration of garment with each pattern. 
Order patterns by their numbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments. Give Waist Measure for skirts. Give both Age and Breast Measure for missesard 
ren. . 


Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 
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| 7670—Ladies Box Plaited Shirt Waist 
7556—Ladies’ Jacket Basque. 
$2, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust, 82, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inchgbust, 


7832—Misses’ Waist. 
7719—Misses’ Circular Skirt with Overskirg 
Waist, 12, 14 and 16 years. 
Skirt, 12, 14 and 16 years. 


{7839—G iris’ Costume. 
®, 10, 12 and 14 years, 
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7353—Ladies’ Chemise. 
$2, 34, 86; 88; 40, 42 and 44 in, Dust, 
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é 6250—Boys’ Night Shirt 
: 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. 


i) 
V/A XY 
/ ]), i) 

7e49—Ladies’ Habit Skirt with Underlying 


22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inch waist 





7842—Ladies’ Knickerbockers. 
~ 22, 24, 26, 28 ana 30 inch waist. 
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47 Ud \4 
7836—Childs’ Coat. 6284—Child’s Nightdrawers. eo oe - = 


2, 4 and 6 years. 1,2,-4, 6 and 8 years. One size, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 yeara, 
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. N? crop can grow with- 
: ek. 100% a Year is Big Interest out Potash. Every 


but that is what many users of the blade of Grass, every grain of 
: he IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR Corn, all Fruits and Veoe 
’ 5S as 


are receiving on the money invested. 


It is nothing unusual to receive letters from users of the U. 8. 
stating that it has produced enough more cream in a year to pay for 


tables must haveit. If enough 
the machine, to say nothirfk of the improved quality of the product 


m and the saving of time and labor. Our 1900 or ‘‘ New Century ’’ is supplied gs can count on a 
Separators, with increased capacities, are better than ever. full crop—if too little the 
We also manufacture , 





A Complete Line of Dairy and Creamery Apparatus. 
Write for our latest illustrated catalogues,—Free. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - Bellows Falls, Vt. 





growth will be “scrubby.” 


Send for our books telling all about composition of 
fertilizers best adapted for all crops. They cost you 
nothing. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 








350 BU. ADAY 


with the Wolverine Ne 805 Mill. Grinds 
more per hour with less power than any other mill 
on earth because Crusher and Grinder run on separ- 
ate sh releiving all friction, Grinds ear corn 
and al) gtains fine or coarse, for feed or fam- 
fly use. Automatic adjustable shake feed. 
open and Jet nails and hard substance through. 
= without Cob Crusher for grinding small grain 
$27. With Cob Crusher for grinding ear corn, and 
in, 682, Elevators extra, ill can be ordered without 
her and Crusher ordered any time, is easily attached. 
Sands in 3 clue for 9 co 15 b. We know what all mills will do, 
and the Welverine will grind more than anybelt mill made. 
WE STAKE 087 reputation and money b offering to ship you this 
———= mill in competition with all others. If it don't do more 
and better work and isn’t the beat made mill and the biggest 
bargain you omen oa — oe our a, ~~. Don’t buy an 
experiment, Our Hess 56 years’ ne = 
? ind No. 2 Ball Be 25 TTS; 
SiceP OhwoeRS 6 in, burrs. Bearing bas of new pat- 
; ball bearing, sep inder. Price $14.50 and up. 


ae sizes and combinations for hand 

CUTTERS AND. su DDERS £9 see and combinations for hand 
-h Tread, w ith gt ak $58; 2-h $77; 3-b $103. 

bh Sw" Pp $24.90; 4h eg esi 8-h$51.95 

full line Feed Cookers, Bobs, © utte Biankets, 
obes, Harness, Send for FREE fal) catalog og evlng ates prices, 
Marvin Smith Co., 55 N. Jetiersoa St. D- hicago, lil. 















A FEED COOKER. 


| ot a a on sevesy f 
MP table aoe, 
po ay mole palesabie 


co Eavourre 






D, boiling down syru 
ing off,” ete. Just the thing for petting Sows pa on 
Don’t buy until you ret our Clrewlare an — 

L. R. LEWIS, 14 Main St., Cortiand, N. Y¥- 








iS THE KEY 
TO WEALTH. 








You can save money by buying your woven wire fence 
rom @ 
WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
At Wholesale Prices. 


we; use onl 4A best ualit of steel wire, all galvan- 
no cual wi wires Used iv’s all intérwoven; the stays 
-—) slip, Write today f or circulars and prices. 


ADVANCE FENCE CO., 1070id St., Peoria, IL 


malley or Battle Cre 
Woot Haws, More mone: =e 
made with = oot J — ts ay 
with nd other im 


bay. § :LF FEED DRAG $A saws 5 Sues. 
fet or cut of, 


aor Picket Mills livecy Saaabies 
our = sold under a Positive guarantee to do 
Perfect work. Also full line of Pow- 


ers for o peceting. Catalog chewing 


oar Smailey ey line complete m. 
W d if yoo name this ars Fo co 
00 Sole ye Waniteses: Wis. 





Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 


WE | DRILLING 
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"ames E LOCK and it makes 
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TEN thas hy 
‘aw 
LEE FENCE is su- 
rior toothers. Anybody can build 
and it os y=! strong, safe and 
oi we sell- 





it, 
No, 7 AGENTS ever everywhere baling i STFA df 
flard Stee! J us to-day for terms, catalogue, &c, 
CHANDLEE FENCE CO., 11 S. Howard St., Ma. 





ie By b buyin ® poor fence that will let 


on his cro 
‘ITSEL 
= one. 





actual cost of the wire. 
poe TSELM ANS OTHERS, | 








How Would You Like 


to have a farm fence that would turn ALL KINDS of 
stock? Try ours. Send for Catalogue. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





STRONGEST 
MADE. Bull 
strong. Chicken- 


} md Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
a" Catalog Free. 

PRING FENCE CO. 
Box 10. Wiachester, Indians, U. 8. A. 











.NMOW READY... 
HoME’ 
PorRK MAKING 


THE ART OF 
RAISING AND CURING PORK 
ON THE FARM 








A complete guide t. the farmer, the. country 
butcher and the suburban dweller, in all that per- 
tains to hog slaughtering, curing; preserving and 
storing pork product—from scalding vat to kitchen 
table and dining room. 


«. By 
A. W. FULTON 


Commercial editor of American Agriculturist and 
Orange Judd Farmer, assisted by pork 
specialists in the United States 
and England. 


There are chapters on pork making on the farm, finishing 
off hogs for bacon, slaughtering, scalding and scraping, 
dressirg and cutting, what to do with the offal, the fine 
points in making lard, pickling and barreling, care of 
hams and shoulders, dry-salting bacon and sides, smoking 
and smokehouses, keeping bacon and hams, side lights on 
pork making, packing house cuts of pork, magnitude of the 
swine industry, discovering the merits of roast pig. The 
many recipes for cooking and serving pork are the favorite 
dishes of the best cooks. Fully illustrated and substantially 
and handsomely bound. 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Latayette Place, New York 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 




















of 600 Agricuitural Rooks, ad 
URaNOE “JUDD COMPANY, New ¥ or 








PER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THY 
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ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOUBNAL. 
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We have on hand 25,000 squares Brand 
New Steel Roofing. er either flat, 
corrugated or “V” crim 

Price per square of ibei6 $1. 75 
feet or 100square feet. ... 

Noother tool than a hatchet x. a A 
mer is required to lay this roo —: aM 
Aurnixh with each order oullolen int 
to cover, and nails to lay it. without 
additional] charge. 

Write for our free catalogue No. 25 of 
ponerse’ merchandise bought.by us at 

heriff’s and Receiver’s Sales. 


“Our Prices are One-Half of Others.” 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., 


W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 
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man 
other way, and do it 
illustrated cata- 
ney Address 
55-57-59 No. Jefferson St., H-28, Chicazo. Ii. 








ANG OUT- 


BARN TT BLOG 


d fifty-seven illustrations. A most valu- 
an phy iy of! ideas, nite, sugreedons, plans, etc., for 
the construction of barns and outbui idings, by practical 

ters. “Chapters are devoted to the economic erection 
and use of barns, grain barns, house barns, cattle barns, 
sheep barns, corn houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig- 
pens & granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters upon 
ird ‘houses, dog houses, tool sheds, ventilators, roofs and 
roofing, doors and fastenings, work shops, poultry houses, 
Fatesia’ sheds, barn yards, root pits, etc. Cloth. 12mo, 
‘ostpaid, ~~ $1.00 


Catalogue Free of thisand many other publications 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 


Put 
Up.ice 


for summer use and en- 
}e7 & great convenience 
f not absolute necessity 
during the hot summer - 
months. Our Double Row Steel Plow cuts fact 
easy, and with less expense than any plow made. Wil 
cut any size and depth. Send for catalogue and prices. 
JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 222 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ICE PLOWS f'¢itix, S500. 


THE ICE CROP. 


By THERON L. HILEs. How to harvest, ship and use 
ice. A complete, practical treatise for farmers, cold 
men, ice_dealers, produce abippers, meat packers, C0 
storers, aiid all interested in ice houses, cold storage, 30) 
the hand or use of ice in any way. Inciading many 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The s il * 

cuts of the toois and machinery used in cu -- 
and storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses 2 oe. 
eold storage buildings. 122-pp., ill, 16mo. Cloth, 3 
a free of this and many other pobienvorit 












Made in 
3 Sizes. 














ORANGE JUDD CoO., 52 Lafayette P New Yorks 











